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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_——_——_ 
HE Prime Minister has issued his Circular to the Liberal party, 
and tells them that ‘* immediately after ” the Address and the 
debate on it, to take place cn Tuesday, the 6th February, “ the 
Speaker will retire from the chair which he has occupied so long 
and with so much honour. The House will then be invited to 
proceed to the election of a successor.” It seems to be understood 
that the claim of Mr. Brand will be uncontested, English politi- 
cians never caring to look beyond the merits of the individual 
ease. It is also generally understood that there will be no 
amendment to the Address, though we conclude that some very 
pungent speeches may be expected before the Speaker retires. 


Mr. Disraeli seems to have fixed the Easter week for stumping 
Lancashire in the Conservative interest. We hope he will find 
occasion to announce in it the conclusion to which he came long 
ago, but which he has just formally reiterated in the new edition 
to his “‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck,” that ‘‘ the principle of 
race is the key of history, and the surest clue in all ages to the 
conduct of mankind.” An acute critic has recently said of Mr. 
Disraeli that the fundamental idea of his intellect is the theocratic 
idea. We fear his real view is that adherence to a theocracy is a 
note of race, rather than that race is the instrument of a theocracy. 
But whichever way he puts it, if he would only confess in Lan- 
cashire his secret belief that he has a right to rule the coarse Saxon 
by virtue of his purer blood, Lancashire would not believe in him 
long. 


Mr. Bright has written a very important letter to The 
O'Donoghue, absolutely disclaiming all sympathy with the Home- 
Rule cry for Ireland. Hearing that some persons had spoken of 
him as an advocate of ‘‘ what is termed Home Rule in Ireland,” 
he hopes *‘no one will venture to say anything so absurd and 
untrue.” ‘To have two Legislative Assemblies or Parliaments 
in the United Kingdom would, in my opinion, be an intolerable 
mischief, and I think no sensible man can wish for two within 
the limits of the present United Kingdom, who does not wish the 
United Kingdom to become two or more nations entirely separate 
from each other.” That is very good sense, and will have great 
influence in Ireland, for everybody there knows how heartily Mr. 
Bright has sympathized with Ireland, and how little inclined he 
is to take his stand on a Conservative position against popular 
demands. Could Ireland only have had Mr. Bright for Irish 
Minister instead of this trenchant young Marquis, who is bent 
on getting credit with the ‘Tories for dealing sharply with Ireland, 
Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Fortescue’s great policy might, by this 
time, be yielding fruit. 


There has been a crisis at Versailles. M. Thiers, after address- 
ing the Chamber seventeen distinct times in favour of a tax on 
raw materials, at last declared on Friday week that the debate 
must end.. The Chamber was in wild excitement, the majority 
and the Left both hooting at M. Thiers, when M. Feray proposed 
that a Commission of Inquiry should be appointed to hunt for an 
alternative tax. He demanded priority for his motion, which of 
course involved the defeat of the Government, and priority was 
granted by 377 votes to329. M. Thiers left the Assembly threaten- 


| ing loudly to resign, and on the following day carried bis intention 
| into effect. The Assembly, greatly alarmed, sent a deputation, 
headed by M. Benoist d’Azy, to beg him to relent, and M. Thiers, 
He was, however, 


| 


| after a long interview, at last consented. 


:. | querulous and out of temper, insisted that he had a right to his 


| convictions, and stated that he should quarrel even more obsti- 
nately with the Assembly about military reorganization. How- 
ever, he withdrew his resignation, and the incident ended, leaving 
an impression that the Assembly is so weak, and M. Thiers so 
self-opinionated, that a final quarrel will not be long delayed. 


The agitation in Paris and Versailles during the twenty-four 
hours of uncertainty appears to have been extreme. ‘The Con- 
servatives, who have a majority, endeavoured to find a successor 
to M. Thiers, and proposed to Marshal MacMahon to assume the 
Presidency, declare a state of siege, and ultimately to proclaim a 
Monarchy. ‘The Marshal declined, but the Minister at War, 
General Cissey, is reported to have accepted a somewhat 
similar offer, though the impending conp d'état was prevented 
by M. Thiers’ return. Paris was occupied as if to prevent 
an insurrection, and for a few hours all manner of reports 
were prevalent about German interference. There is now 
a general belief, which, however, may be speedily disproved, that 
on the occasion of the next quarrel Marshal MacMahon will 
accept the Presidency, and govern absolutely, until the time is 
ripe for a definitive form of government. ‘The check on this 
plan is the Republican feeling of a large section of the Army 
and of the great cities; but our own correspondent, a keen 
observer, evidently believes that the next movement will be 
military. 

The great Nonconformist Conference has been held this week 
in Manchester, attended by some two thousand delegates, and 
so far as enthusiasm and unity of purpose go, has been 
what they would regard as a great success. ‘The principles to be 
proposed to it had been already agreed upon by the Education 
League at Birmingham, and are briefly these :— 

“1. The compulsory election of school boards in all districts. 

“2. No schools to be recognized as public elomontary schools but 
those under the control of elected school boards. 

«3, Existing school buildings to be placed by consent under the con- 
trol of such boards for use during the hours of secular instruction, to be 
given under the direction of school boards ; the buildings to bo retained 
for all other purposes by the denominations with which they are con- 
nected. 

“4, Any school in respect to which such control is declined to be 
excluded from participation in the annual Government grant. 

“5. In all schools provided by school boards out of local rates, periods 

entirely separate and distinct from the time allotted to ordinary school 
teaching may be set apart for instruction in religion on week days. 
Such religious instruction to be given by denominations at their own 
cost, and by their own teachers appointed for that purpose, but no pri- 
vilege to be given to one denomination over another. In cases of 
dispute appeal to be made to the Education Department.” 
In other words, the grants given for thirty years back to denomi- 
national schools are to be absolutely withdrawn, and the schools 
to be transferred bodily to the School Boards, except, perhaps, for 
extra school hours. We say ‘ perhaps,” because this suggestion 
does not seem to have been adopted by the Conference, which, 
indeed, did not agree to the fifth resolution at all, and did decide 
that if it should be ultimately adopted, none of the regular 
teachers of the school should be allowed to teach religion in the 
extra school hours. This programme is, as we have elsewhere 
pointed out, strictly revolutionary, and a sudden annihilation of 
the voluntary and denominational system, fostered so long by 
Parliament with so much care. It would demand, too, very heavy 
county rates to put it into force. 


Of the incidents of the Conference we can mention only a few 
salient features. Mr. Richard, after quizzing with some vivacity 
the newspapers opposed to his policy, especially this journal, and 
dealing a hard blow at Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose entreaties to 
the Dissenters to exemplify “ the lowliness and sweet reasonable- 
ness of Christ” he compared to the demeanour of an old school- 
mistress, who, when asked to let her pupils sing, seized her cane, and 
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shaking it in the face of the class, cried out, ‘‘ Now sing ‘ Christ be 
merciful,’ will you ? ” laid down the general principle of the Confer- 
ence, that the State, while giving the children of the English people 
the needful literary and scientific education, should ‘leave the 
religious education where God had left it,—to the care of the 
Christian Church.” But he didn’t say how he had discovered that 
God divides human beings into two capacities, and regards 
literary teachers as acting in their secular capacity and bound to 
keep back their faith. Mr. Richard was much more temperate than 
mauy who succeeded him in relation to Mr. Forster, and read 
a passage from one of Professor Tyndall’s Alpine adventures 
about helping Mr. Forster, ‘‘a climber gifted with perfect courage 
and a faultless head, but two stone too heavy,” up a difficult snow- 
bank, from which he had once fallen back. Mr. Richard thought 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Dale would be quite willing to give him a 
second chance to master the Education difficulty (in their own 
sense, of course); but if not, they would * try a fall with him.” 


They had wrestled with and thrown stronger men,—to wit, Lord | 
Russell. Mr. Richard dropped no tears over Lord Russell's fate, | 


who has joined the Birmingham League just in time to be repu- 
Wiated wholly by them, and see his unsectarian Bible teaching 
thrown contemptuously aside. Mr. Dixon has, we hope, returned 
Lord Russell's subscription. 


The first day’s meeting was temperate. On it not only 
did Mr. Richard advocate giving Mr. Forster another chance, 
but Dr. Landells expressed his strong wish not to quarrel with 
the Government, saying it was probably the very best Govern- 
ment England had ever had; and Mr. Jacob Bright insisted,— 
with a candour unique in this Conference, as far as our observation 
goes,—on the great virtues of the Education Act, as well as on its 
vices, referring to its frank recognition for the first time of purely 
secularschools, andits limitation of the duties of Government inspec- 
tors to purely secular subjects, and praising the application of the 
time-table Conscience Clause to denominational schools. Of course 
Mr. Jacob Bright went in heartily for the secular policy, but he 
at least did some justice to the Act. 


The second day of the Conference was a little stupid, but the 
third was extremely animated, the emotion rising at times to 
real passion. On that day Mr. Stitt, J.P., proposed the very 
strong resolution pledging the Nonconformists to vote for no 
Liberal who did not accept the tests laid down by this 
Conference at the elections. On that day Mr. Richard 
recited at great length the historical grievances the Noncon- 
formists had suffered at the hands of the Whigs, and ended 
with an eloquent appeal to them to desert their party rather 
than yield a jot of their newly-found educational principles,—an 
appeal which wrought up the meeting to a sort of holy rapture. 
On that day, Mr. Rogers’ assertion that if the Prime Minister 
would command Nonconformist confidence, he must turn Mr. 


Forster out of the Education Department and give him | 
another office, was cheered by an_ enthusiastic audience, | 


who rose to their feet in their enthusiasm; and on that 
day they declared their intention to carry secular education in 
Scotland, against the Scotch vote if necessary, and in Ireland 
against the Irish yote. ‘The principle of the Conference appears, 
in fact, to be quite identical with the celebrated proposal for 


- Ireland, ‘‘secular education forced down at the point of the 
| 
bayonet,”—the best apology yet suggested for Home Rule. There is | 


no more reason why the Irish people should be permitted to 
have a Land Act they wish for, than an Education Act they wish 
for. It would be almost as wise to repeal the former out of mere 
English caprice, as to force on Ireland a thoroughly distasteful 
Education Act prepared by Protestant Nonconformists. 





Mr. Bruce has not only respited the poisoner Christiana 
Edmunds, but has quashed the decision of the Court which tried 


her by directing that she be sent to Broadmoor as a criminal | 
lunatic. The true reason for this interference with justice we | 


have mentioned elsewhere, namely, the dislike of the popular 


journalists, and especially of the Ze/egraph, to the punishment of | 


death against any persons except Communists, and we have 
also endeavoured to trace some of the consequences of elevating 
all children of mad people into an aristocracy privileged to commit 
crime with impunity. ‘The official pretexts for the decree are, 
however, that Baron Martin recommended it, which we do not 
believe, as the Judge was bitter against the plea set up by the 
defence ; thac Sir W. Gull thought the convict mad, which may be 
quite true, and is just as important as anybody else thinking go ; 
and that Dr. Orange, Superintendent at Broadmoor, thought so 
too. Dr, Orange, of course, is a first-class expert, but so were 


the four mad-doctors whose evidence on the trial was rejected, 
It is, however, useless to criticize the doctors, the real reason for 
pardon being that a weak man thought the papers would scold 
him if he hanged a woman of some education and refinement, 
whose father was mad. Had Christiana Edmunds been a servant 
she would have been hanged without more ado, and we should 
never have heard a word about her latent insanity. 


Mr. Watson has been respited, and his sentence changed to 
penal servitude for life, on the recommendation of the judge who 
tried him (Mr. Justice Byles) and of the Lord Chief Justice (Sir 
A. Cockburn). No one can help feeling a certain amount of pity 
for Mr. Watson, or relief that he is not to be put to the ignomini- 
ous death of the gallows; but we have a nervous feeling thata very 

| different measure of justice has been dealt out to him and to 
certain criminals of a lower class whose reprieve has been stead- 
fastly, we do not say unjustly, refused ; aud we have the greatest 
| possible fear of a suspicion of class-justice gaining ground with 
the English people. We do not see any substantial ground for 
| the mitigation of Mr. Watson’s sentence. The attempt to show 
insanity is admitted to have failed. And the mere existence of 
| provocation,—of the extent of which in this case we have no real 
| evidence,—has never been regarded as giving a title to mercy. 
| We cannot regret the special result, but we do fear its conse- 
| quences. 


The correspondence produced by Mr. Watson's case, and the 
| sickly sympathy expressed for him, have not been creditable to. 
| English moral feeling. A former head-master of Stockwell 
| Grammar-School calls him the unhappy and ill-used Mr. Wat- 
| son” (he does not refer to the unhappy and ill-used Mrs. Watson), 
evidently considering that the former School Committee should have 
| been hanged for Mrs. Watson’s murder, and not Mr. Watson. Mr. 
| Watson himself has written a letter, published in Wednesday's 
| Times (and expressed in really beautiful English), warmly repu- 
| diating the guilt of having intended to put his wife’s body into a 
| packing-case after he had killed her; and this, and the 
euphemism with which he refers to the murder as “ anything 
| that I had done on the previous day,” curiously illustrate 
the fastidiousness with which he afterwards regarded the 
| physical details of his crime. But the most curious of all 
| the documents called forth by the murder is the letter of a lady of 
| the name of Gattie, who appears to think Mr. Watson a great and 
good man, whom England should delight to honour, though we 
| admit that her English is not of a kind to convey her probable 
| meaning. She cannot conceal her admiration for his ‘‘ gentlemanly 
feeling, and sensitive, proud, and honourable character,” all which 
| we suppose he illustrated in killing Mrs. Watson and describing 
| her blood to the servant as “port wine.” But the peroration of 
| this lady’s letter of panegyric to Thursday’s Times is the most 
/remarkable sentence in modern literature,—let our readers 
/explain it if they can:—‘I scarcely dare offer my deep 
| sense of respect,—universal, I think,—to the noble-minded 
and noble-hearted duality who have proved themselves equal 
to the powers and responsibilities that, thanks be to God! 
in this case lay upon them.” Here is quite a new form of 
doxology. Who are the duality? The Lord Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Byles, or Mr. Bruce and the Under-Secretary? 
Theological mysteries are simplicity itself to this. 


| The Rowdies are baving it all their own way just now. Dr. 

Temple, Bishop of Exeter, as all the world knows, objects to 
drunkenness, abstains from wine himself, and thinks the Permissivs 
Bill might tend to the good of the people. So he appeared on 
| Wednesday in Exeter to support Sir W. Lawson and Mr. 
G. O. Trevelyan in advocating that project. The roughs disap- 
prove the Bill, and are supported in that view, it is said, but not 
proved, by beer from the publicans, and having no particular 
command of argument, resorted of course to weapons they under- 
stand, breaking in ribs, howling, whistling, and flinging bags of 
| flour at the Bishop, who stood his ground with the greatest cour- 
age and good temper. The police endeavoured to keep order, 
‘but out of the great cities English policemen are afraid of the 
roughs, and the meeting was, of course, dispersed. We con- 
gratulate Dr. Temple that the bags were not full of cayenne 
pepper. If they had been, and he had lost his eyes, he would 
have received no more redress than he will now, and the Teleyraph 
would have dilated with even more unction on the warning 
afforded by his case of the danger of objecting to drunkenness. 


The Moderate Liberals and the Radicals in Spain appear to be 


| engaged in a serious contest. They tested their strength in the 
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Cortes on Thursday on the election of a Speaker, and the Moderates, 
who are in power, were beaten by 171 to 120. S. Sagasta, the 
Premier, immediately resigned ; but the King, after consulting 
Marshal Serrano, declared that he would rather agree to a dissolu- 
tion. They accordingly dissolved the Cortes, amidst a scene of the 
wildest excitement, the Radicals declaring that the King had for- 
feited the throne by refusing to accept Radical Ministers, and that 
there was now no resource except the barricades. 





The Royal Geographical Society is about to despatch an ex- 
edition in search of Dr. Livingstone, who is believed by those 
who guide the Society to be somewhere to the Westward of Lake 
Tanganyika, suffering from sickness or want of provisions. ‘The 
expedition will be commanded by Lieutenant L. Dawson, R.N., 


will be accompanied by Mr. Oswell Livingstone, a son of the | 


traveller, and will consist of about fifty picked men. As Dr. 
Livingstone is her Majesty’s Consul, and the public is subscribing 
liberally, and the expedition is certain to obtain much information, 
the Society thought they might ask for a supplementary grant 
from the Treasury. The Chancellor of the Exchequer refuses to 
give a penny, alleging that the direction of the expedition is too 
uncertain, and that there are ‘‘ other means” through which Dr. 
Livingstone’s safety may be reasonably hoped for. The * other 
means” alluded to are not defined, but most probably refer to 
Providential interposition, the only ‘* means ” known which cost 
nothing. We suppose the Government dreads a succession of 
expeditions, some of the members of this one being lost; but as 
it will start without a Treasury grant, the refusal of all aid will 
increase the popular notion of the contempt entertained at the 
Treasury, for the graces of national life. 





If Sir John Pakington were a little more of a representative 
man, his speech of last Saturday to the Worcestershire Chamber 
of Agriculture would be the event of the Recess. He evideutly 
thinks that English tenant farmers have a claim to ‘ tenant- 
right,”—not exactly, perhaps, in its Irish form, but in some 
form conferring a strong legal security against eviction. 
Security of tenancy he describes as the very mainspring of agri- 
cultural prosperity. Long leases are well enough, but they tempt 
the farmer to work out the land during the last years of the lease, 
and he preferred the Lincolnshire ‘‘ tenant-right,” which gave 
the tenant a claim to compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments. Whena Tory squire who has been a Minister talks like 
that, and further says agriculture must be regarded like any other 


| exposed him, and that Prince Gortschakoff, in a pet, says he will 
not play any longer. If the United States were in Europe all that 
would be important, but as it is, it is only interesting. 





Mr. Plimsoll, Member for Derby, made a speech to his con- 
| stituents on Friday week which incidentally offers a curious con- 
| firmation of our remarks on the vitality of titles. ‘The Lords last 
| Session passed a Bill depriving bankrupt Peers of their seats in 
| Parliament, and Mr. Plimsoll is quite angry. He says they ought 
_ to be deprived of their titles, which he evidently considers much 
| more important than their seats. He may be right, but will he 
| be also just, and introduce a Bill declaring that should he ever be 
| bankrupt, he and his eldest male descendant after him to all time 
| shall be called plain ‘ Plimsoll ?” That statute would be just as 
wise and just as effective as the other. 


Mr. Gladstone has been addressed by some Irish Presbyterian 
memorialists anxious to re-extract the often given and very 
superfluous pledge that he does not mean to establish or endow 
| a Catholic University or College. In reply, Mr. Gurdon briefly 
| expresses for Mr. Gladstone the Premier’s regret “that they 
| should have suffered alarm on account of rumours which, as is 
justly observed” (in the memorialists’ own letter) ‘*‘ are opposed 
|to the public declarations of her Majesty’s Government, and 
| which, therefore, it is hardly necessary to add, have no foundation 
in fact.” ‘The question was stupid. Every one ought to know 
| by this time that Mr. Gladstone has always steadily resisted the 
| policy of endowing any religious institution in [reland, and has 
| often asserted that the fair claims of the Catholics demand the 
| free opening of existing educational endowments to them, not any 
| new creation. Some scheme,—much larger than Mr. Fawcett’s,— 
turning the Dublin University into a true National University, 
without any religious or theological element, but with all the 
endowments open to young men of all faiths, and tenable by men 
of all faiths during their education in any voluntary college 
| (religious or otherwise) which they choose to attend, would alone 
| satisfy the conditions repeatedly laid down by Mr. Gladstone. 


' 
| 


The Thames Valley below Teddington is much exercised in mind 

as to the foul and unhealthy sewage mud which, ever since the 
| construction of the Thames Embankment, and the consequent in- 
crease of the scour of the river, the tide has brought up from 
London, and deposited, sometimes to the depth of an inch and a 


commercial investment, a change in tenure cannot be far off. | half in a single tide, on the various flights of steps which the 
With a fair system of tenant-right, and land made as saleable as a Conservancy Board have formed on the towing-path above Rich- 
watch, the squires would find the capital value of their land |mond Bridge. The evil, of course, affects not only the Thames- 


increased by twenty years’ purchase at least. Valley residents, but the London excursionists, whose enjoyment 

| is spoiled and health threatened by this foul deposit. ‘The evil is 
| partly due not only to the Embankment and the increased scour 
of the river, but to the lowness of the water caused by the new 
| Water Companies, who pay the Conservancy Board a great re- 
venue, which, however, the Board say they are bound by Act of 
Parliament to spend on the river above Staines. Of course, the 
only efficient remedy would be the construction of another lock 
and weir, say in the neighbourhood of Brentford, but for this the 
Conservancy Board cannot at present apply its resources. A new 
Act of Parliament should be applied for, admitting the dwellers 
on the river below Staines to a certain portion of the advantages 
of the Water Companies’ revenue, since assuredly they share 
seriously in the disadvantages. 


The Duke of Argyll has appointed Sir Louis Mallet a Member 
of the Indian Council. Sir Louis is, perhaps, the ablest and best 
instructed permanent official ever employed at the Board of Trade, 
and may be of the highest assistance to the India Office; but if 
the Duke fancies, as it would appear he does from Mr, Grant 
Duff's letter to various Chambers of Commerce, that the mer- 
cantile community will be contented with the appointment, he 
misunderstands their idea altogether. They did not want a com- 
mercial statesman added to the Council, but a representative of 
commerce, which Sir Louis Mallet is not. He is an official, not a 
merchant, and will seek the good government of India, not the 
prosperity of the Manchester cotton trade. 


will secure both. Manchester is a great deal too ‘cute to be 


contented so. 


The Russian Government has at last published in the official 
journal its final view of the Catacazy affair, and a very singular 
one itis. Prince Gortschakoff holds that rapprochement between 
England and America is impossible, and therefore sent no in- 
structions to prevent it; but still he declares M. Catacazy’s dis- 
missal to have its origin in a mere personal squabble, blames Mr. 
Fish severely for publishing his despatch, and will not for a time 
fill up the Russian Embassy at Washington. 
the American Minister at St. Petersburg, seems to 
received a hint that he wanted sick leave to Nice to 
recruit his health. The truth is, we imagine, that M. 


Catacazy did receive orders to do all he could to impede the | 


Washington Treaty,—Prince Gortschakoff not knowing either 
Caleb Cushing's ‘cuteness or Lord Ripon’s good-nature ;—that M. 
Catacazy carried out his orders as he would have done at Constan- 
tinople, that is by intrigue; that Mr. Fish caught him napping and 


The Duke of Argyll | 
may think the former the nobler object of the two, and we quite | 
agree with him, but it is scarcely fair to suggest that his choice 


Mr. Curtin, too, | 
have | 


The author of the recent article on the Proletariat in the 
Quarterly Review objects, in a letter which we publish, to our 
criticisms ; but he fails entirely, as we think, to meet our main 
point, namely, the enormous scale of his scheme. He says it 
need not be enormous, because Parliament can pick and choose 
among cities, can overlook the country districts, can build block 
houses at a profit, and can also, by their competition, compel old 
|owners to improve their tenements. As those are the very 
| propositions we deny, there is no common /ocus standi for 
|argument. We hold that Parliament will not assign general 
funds for local purposes, and that repayment is unlikely, because 
when the new houses are many the rents of the old houses will 
fall, and the builders of new ones must reduce their charges 
accordingly. ‘The reviewer says they can improve their tene- 
| ments, instead of reducing rents; but that we deny, alleging 
that separate houses cannot compete with block houses in both 
| quality and price. They may be better or they may be cheaper, 
| but they cannot be both. 


| Consols were on Friday 923 to 923. 
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| furnish sufficient cause for censuring an Administration which 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. ‘has done so much good work. We do not doubt, therefore, han 


Laney _the immediate stumblingblocks caused by the stretches of 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. administrative power can be got out of the way, as neither 
ERHAPS no Administration of our time ever yet got | Tories nor Liberals wish to see them made occasions for an 
into so many political scrapes as the present Government upset of the Coach. Nor do we deny that it is just possible 
is in now. It has made some very bad blunders. It has | that the warning given by these mishaps may make Mr. Glad- 
had some fearfully bad luck. Its best actions have not yet stone so much more cautious this Session than he was last, so 
reaped their reward, and the delay is making weak people | unmabitious in his proposals, and so well inclined to seek a modus 
doubt whether they were good actions; and its worst v/vendi with his own discontented followers, that difficulties 
actions haye reaped a good deal more than their natural | may be tided over till after the Budget, when a prosperous 
penalty. The anarchy at the Admiralty is shocking every | revenue and an undue amount of temporary economy may 
body; the Collier scandal has seldom been equalled for) make things look so pleasant as to give the Administration 
superfluousness as well as bad judgment ; the Ewelme Rectory | quite a new lease of life. That is, no doubt, on the cards ; 
scandal seems likely to reinforce the Collier scandal; the Ame- | and as we ourselves, though uncomfortably impressed with 
rican claims are raising a great prejudice against what was not | the failure of several of the departmental chiefs, and the 
without reason thought one of the shrewdest departments of | general deficiency of the Administration in real governing 
the Government, for not expressly excluding from the scope of | power, heartily admire the general aims of the present 
the Treaty, arbitration on those enormous “ indirect ” claims | Cabinet, we hope it may be so, and that it may enter 
which in spirit had certainly been waived by the American |on a new period of equally high political ends and a 
Government ; the Education policy of the Government,— | great deal more effective administrative work. 
its greatest claim to public gratitude in England at least,—| But we can’t conceal our conviction that the chances are 
has brought about something very like a secession of the| decidedly the other way. We admit that both Conserva- 
Nonconformist party; Mr. Bruce’s weakness,—his moral | tives and Liberals want delay; that Mr. Disraeli is not 
prostration of himself before the Licensed Victuallers, for| ready to take office; that Mr. Miall is not ready for 
instance, on Wednesday,—vexes and chafes the country; and|his appeal to the people of England in favour of pure 
even Mr. Lowe’s good luck in getting so large a revenue is | Religious Voluntaryism; and that Mr. Vernon Harcouit, 
turned into a reproach on the financial pessimism which | even if he has the list of his Cabinet in his pocket, 
made him lay on the additional 2d. of income-tax. Alto-| does not yet see his way to a Parliamentary majority. But 
gether, there is hardly a Department without a Parliamentary | admitting this desire for delay to the full, if you bring a 
sorrow and fear of its own, and the Prime Minister is per- | number of bitter parties together, supply plenty of occasions 
sonally involved in at least two of the most serious discredits. | for anger, and trust to their sense of prudence for preventing 
Yet, in spite of all, though it is hard to find one thoroughly |a rupture, you must be very sanguine indeed to count with 
loyal section of the Liberal party,—the Moderates being | any confidence on success. To find fault constantly, and yet 
alienated by the Army reform, the Collier scandal, and the | avert a quarrel, is a problem that neither in domestic nor 
fear of Mr. Goschen’s Local Rating Bill,—and the Left Wing | parliamentary life has yet been solved. Parliament will pro- 
by the Education policy and the expenditure on the Army,— | bably all but censure one or two of Mr. Gladstone’s appoint- 
and though the Conservatives are “exceedingly mad ” against | ments; it will very likely complain bitterly that steps were 
the whole Administration and its leader, there is a very | not taken to define more exactly what it is we are submitting 
curious concurrence of hopes rather than expectations that | to arbitration at Geneva ; it will be involved in many a scuffle 
the Government may yet be saved. The Tories are on the Education question ; there will be indignation over the 
declaring everywhere that the time is not come for| disclosures of Mr. Vernon Lushington and the Megewra Com- 
them to appeal to the country,—one reason being that} mission ; the question of an Army Retirement policy will be a 
they are nervous as to the Licensing question, and do not want | very heated one ; Law Amendment questions will lead to some 
to face the clergy if they give in to the Licensed Victuallers, or | very pungentremarks on the Lord Chancellor's conduct; indeed, 
to face the Licensed Victuallers if they give in to the clergy,— | acrid personal criticisms,—the most heating of any,—are sure 
while the Nonconformists at Manchester are exhorting each | to abound; and so, on the whole, there is certain to be plenty 
other most eagerly, though not very successfully, to be temperate, of gunpowder and plenty of sparks. If under these circum- 
and to give even Mr. Forster a second chance if he will take | stances no explosion takes place in this curious assortment of 
it. Thus it happens that while very few love the Govern- | inflammable materials, we shall have some reason to hope that 





ment and very many hate it, no one is anxious to overthrow 
it ; and every member is asking how far he can go in embar- | 
rassing and harassing the Government without overthrowing | 
it. Many would like to knock over Lord Hatherley ; many to 

expel Mr. Forster : many to rid the Government of Mr. Bruce; | 
many to hurt Mr. Lowe; most of all, perhaps, to humiliate 

Mr. Gladstone. But they all want to know how this can be 

done without causing a dissolution or change of Government. 

It is aspiteful problem in maxima and minima,—how to inflict 

on the Government the maximum of discredit with the mini- | 
mum of immediate result. The censors of the Government are 
like a dueller who declares he does not want to kill his antagonist, 
but only to “give him a lesson that he will remember to the 
day of his death.” That, however, is a very delicate feat to 
achieve when you are playing with deadly weapons. You 
may wish to “wing” your adversary, and send a ball just 
through the heart. And the great question now is,—Can the 
Government, even with the cordial help of its many open | 
enemies and insincere friends, manage to receive the tokens of 

the accumulated dislikes of so many different sections, and 

yet survive the Session ? 

We confess we have the greatest doubt of it. 
were but the Collier and the Ewelme scandals to get over, 
the matter would be easy. A vote of censure will be caryied, | 
no doubt, in the House of Lords,—to which Governments 
never think it worth while to attend. In the Commons, as the 
Tories wish to delay action, the leaders will probably content 
themselves with making bitter speeches, and then giving the 
cue to their followers not to vote. The Liberals, again, 
who have no wish to see Mr. Disraeli in power would pro- 
bably in most cases support their leader in a small matter of 
this kind, on the confessed ground that these blunders, 
though regrettable and deserving of sharp remonstrance, do not , 


If there 


|the Scotch Education Bill. 


we have discovered a political analogue for Mr. Gale's incom- 
bustible gunpowder. 

The explosion will probably come, if it does come, on some 
quite unexpected point, for it is the unexpected points for 
which the tempers of all parties are least prepared; but we 
confess we can hardly see how the Scotch Education Bill is to 
pass through the House without opening a formal breach 
between the Nonconformists and the Government. The Non- 
conformists have apparently denounced entirely the reasonable 
idea, forming a part of Mr. Gladstone’s well-considered policy, 
that the wishes of each constituent element of the United 
Kingdom shall be consulted on matters of local policy, of which 
education seems the chief. They see that this would lead toa 


| policy in Ireland which they could not endure, which would be to 


them the agony of agonies, a political neuralgia too excruciating to 
bear; but they also see that to accept battle on the sub- 
ject of Irish Education would be to lose a great advantage of 
position, for they want to go to Irish Education with the pre- 
cedents for England and Scotland already in their favour ; so 
they have decided to join issue with the Government on 
Now, the Lord Advocate has 
announced,—we conclude with deliberate intention and after 


| due consideration,—that the Scotch Education Bill is to apply 


to Scotland a scheme very like to that of Mr. Forster’s first 
scheme in the English Bill of 1870; that is, that every School 
Board is to have power to teach religion or not, just as 
it shall, in its own discretion, decide, but that the central 
grants and the State inspection are to have no relation what- 
ever to the religious teaching (if any) adopted in the schools. 
It is obvious that this scheme is a great deal /ess secular 
than the English Education Act, that it is, in fact, a scheme 
of locally permissive religion,—the most fatal of pre- 
cedents for the Ultramontanes in Ireland. The Noncon- 
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formists have declared formally their intention to resist | ment, but to the electors, who are asked to abandon definitively 
it to the last, and if beaten to make this a ground | the educational policy of more than thirty years, and become 
of open breach with the Government. Now, how can the | converts to a completely new idea. We do, however, regret that 
Government avoid the conflict? The Lord-Advocate, we | antagonists so worthy of our respect should have attempted to 
assume, had carefully consulted Scotch opinion before he made cover their bold strategy by fictitious representations as to the 
his declaration. Mr. Gladstone is pledged as a statesman | past. In the resolution moved by Mr. J. J. Stitt, J.P. of 
to defer to local opinion in such a case. If the majority | Liverpool, on Thursday, the following words occur :—*“ 1. 
of Scotch votes really favour this scheme, or one more or less | Under the Elementary Education Acts sums of money may be 
like it, it will be hard to find any compromise with the Non- | paid from the rates for the support of sectarian schools. 2. 
conformists. Of course they will be beaten with the aid of By the grants in aid of denominational schools, which have 
Scotch Liberal votes, to say nothing of Conservative votes, ‘been largely and unnecessarily increased, in addition to the 
but they will be beaten into open rebeilion; and on the first | payments made from the rates, sectarian organizations for 
occasion will desert the Government, and leave Mr. Disraeli | education may be entirely sustained without private subscrip- 
in the dilemma between shrinking openly from a victory and | tions, and, as the result, the education of the people is to a 
forcing on the crisis. It is absolutely necessary that the Scotch | large and increasing extent given into the charge of the clergy 
Education Bill must go through. It is hardly conceivable | of the Church of England and the priests of the Church of 
that after the Lord-Advocate’s explicit declarations, a Bill) Rome. very effort having been made to induce the Govern- 
based on the policy of secular education can be brought in for | ment to reconsider a policy which reverses the whole course of 
Scotland,—the only Bill which will satisfy the Nonconformists, | modern legislation, this Conference, believing that the cause of 
—and quite certain that if it is, the Government will seem | religious freedom is of more importance than any ties of party, 
to have succumbed so ignominiously to the threats of the Bir- | appeals to the Nonconformists of Great Britain to declare that 
mingham League, that they would lose more in general prestige | they will not accept as a satisfactory representative any can- 
than they would gain in tactics; indeed the victory would | didate for a seat in the House of Commons who will not pledge 
be immediately followed up by an attempt to compel a sur- | himself to the amendment of the Education Act, in the sense 
render without terms in relation to English Education. In | and totheextent of the propositions adopted by this Conference.” 
fact, as far as we can see, an internecine conflict with the Non- | Now, considering that “ the whole course of modern legisla- 
conformists on the Scotch Education Bill is inevitable; and | tion” on educational matters, until Mr. Forster’s Bill was 
either a Nonconformist victory, which is, of course, out of the | introduced, rested solely on the principle of aiding denomina- 
question, or a Nonconformist defeat, must precipitate the breach | tional effort, and that the English Education Act was the 
in the Liberal party that seems to be impending. first great interruption to that course of legislation ; that then 
After that breach has once occurred it will be most unlikely | for the first time rate-built schools, managed by men of all 
that the Government should survive the Session,—survive, that | sects and parties, and interdicted from teaching the formule 
is, without adissolution, if it prefers the alternative of dissolution of any religious sect, were established to compete with 
to that of resignation. It has done great things legislatively, | voluntary schools receiving only fifty per cent. of their 
but they have not yet led to brilliant results, for which time | means from State grants, the “historical consciousness ”’ 
is required ; and administratively the Government has failed. | of the Nonconformists at Manchester cannot be re- 
Its greatest act of all,—the Education Act,—has led, through | garded as scrupulously accurate. Of course, what they 
the determination of the Nonconformists to humiliate the would say in justification of this false statement is 
Church, to a very serious schism in the ranks of the Liberals, | that the endowment of religious sects would reverse 
—though, of course, a schism even more serious would have |the course of modern legislation, but as the precise 
resulted from accepting the Nonconformist dictation. Its | point at issue is whether the Education Policy of Great 
foreign policy, cautious throughout, has apparently (though we | Britain for the last thirty years has been one of sectarian en- 
hope still for some explanation) been deficient in caution just | dowment or not, and still more, whether, when grants are made 
when caution was most natural,—in guarding carefully | for secular teaching only, and the religious teaching is com- 
a great and just concession to the wounded feelings of | pletely ignored, as it is under Mr. Forster's Act, anything 
the American nation. Its appointments have caused | but frantic prejudice could honestly so describe the 
general mortification. Its feud with the Licensed Vic-| policy of grants to voluntary schools, we should have 
tuallers has aggravated every danger by producing defeat after | thought more highly of Nonconformist candour if some 
defeat at the polls. Nothing is to us more difficult to conceive | members of the Conference had called in question this gross 
than that a Session beginning amid such troubles should end | perversion of historic facts. Nothing is more certain than 
without a great split in the ranks of the political fol-| that the Nonconformists are adopting now a revolutionary 
lowers of Government. Nothing happens but the unexpected, | policy. They have a perfect right to adopt it. But it is 
so that we may still see some wonderful reconciliation-scene, | hardly decent to accuse the Government which has deviated from 
in which everybody falls into everybody else’s arms ; or some | the educational traditions of England only in their own direc- 
superhuman exercise of prudence and self-restraint which may | tion of turning its back on the past because it does not join 
lead, as the ostentatious physicians say, to political “defer-| heart and soul in their revolution. This, and our strong 
vescence ” at the very climax of the Parliamentary fever. But| condemnation of the tone adopted by many of the 
as far as our poor skill in diagnostic goes, we rather apprehend, speakers,—though not by Mr. Richard, M.P. for Merthyr 
we confess, even if such defervescence should take place, that | Tydvil, who was eminently temperate and fair,—towards 
there would appear amongst the “sequele” of the fever | the wise Liberal statesman responsible for the Education Act, 
some very “painful affections,” likely to be as bad as the | are the only criticisms we have to pass on the tone of the 
disease ; and more probably such a serious “exacerbation of | Nonconformist Conference, which, so far as our full reports of 
the symptoms” as usually follows the repeated meetings of | the first two days and our rather meagre report of the last 
estranged friends. Vaticination is always dangerous work, | day’s meetings goes, seems to have been, while it kept off the 
and we do not pretend to any particular skill in the art. But | subject of Mr. Forster, exceedingly manly and good. Any- 
on common-sense grounds, we incline to think it decided'y | thing more transparently false than many of the criticisms on 
improbable that Parliament can get through the Session| Mr. Forster and his policy we have not in our time read. 
without a rupture with the Government. | Thus the famous 25th Clause, which gave power to pay the 
_ fees of pauper children in denominational schools, was used 
by some of the speakers to illustrate the extreme Conservative 

THE NONCONFORMIST MANIFESTO. jinesse of Mr. Forster. The truth we believe to be that that 

tee Nonconformists at Manchester have gone in for a/ clause passed without discussion and without dispute. At that 
manly and intelligible policy. They demand at last | time everybody supposed that the denominational schools, as 
rigidly secular education, and that in all Three Kingdoms, and | protected by the Conscience Clause, were to be made part and 
strictly without regard to the wishes of the peoples of two of | parcel of the educational machinery of the country, and the 
those kingdoms. If they had not to some extent spoiled that | whole efforts of the Nonconformists were confined to obtain- 
thoroughly manly and revolutionary policy by trying to persuade | ing a time-table Conscience Clause for these schools, and to 
the country that the Government in breaking with them in | excluding effectually sectarian teaching from the Board schools. 
this matter is deviating from the steady line of previous|The denunciations now heaped on Mr. Forster should in 
development, instead of their breaking from the Government | great measure be reserved for the Nonconformists of 1870 
into a full-blown revolution, we should simply have expressed themselves. They are wroth with him for not changing as 
our admiration of their courage, and pointed out that the fast as they have changed. It is natural, but unreasonable. This 
appeal is no longer to any ministry, no longer to any Parlia- | journal, of course, was more than once subjected to severe 
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criticism, but as far as we know,—we have seen no 
full report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Thursday, 
—to none of which we have the least right or wish 
to complain. Mr. Richard was exceedingly lively and 
good-humoured in his criticisms of the hostile press, and 
if he dwelt rather more energetically on our sins than 
on those of our contemporaries, we think we know the 
reason why:—he knew, as all our readers know, that 
we at least have not the shadow of a sympathy with Church 


ascendancy; that we always support every measure cal- 
culated to diminish the mischief of that ascendancy ; 
and that if we support the principle of a National 


Church itself, we do so from pure sympathy with the 
people of England, and without one single feeling of anything 
but regret at the social advantages which the clergy of the 
Establishment have over the clergy of Nonconformist Churches. 
The wider the Establishment, so long as it fulfils the purposes 
of a Church at all, the better we are pleased. Mr. 
feels this, and hence he is unable to attribute our strong 
defence of religious teaching as an element in all true educa- 
tion, to any petty ecclesiastical motive. 
what offended by a position he cannot look down upon; but 
he is none the less a very fair and honourable, as well as a very 
lively and able opponent. 

Now as to the policy itself. The Nonconformists have 
really entered on an undertaking at which Liberals, as 
Liberals, m 
version of England to the principles of pure secular education 
on which they have determined,—an enterprise in which they 
may succeed in time, though we hardly think they will ;— 
but they have further bound themselves by a vow to support | 
no (otherwise Liberal) candidate at the poll (except “ under the | 
pressure of great national exigencies,” whatever that reserve | 
may be worth), who does not commit himself to this narrow 
crotchet of theirs ; nor is that all,—they have further bound , 
themselves to inflict, by the help of Parliament, the same 
system on Scotland and Ireland, even though the all but un- 
animous conviction of those peoples should be adverse to the 
theory. We have quoted above the words of the resolution | 
relating to the repudiation of all Liberals not inclined to bind | 
themselves to secular education,—a resolution subsequently | 


modified by the insertion of the proviso “except under the | 
pressure of great national exigencies,’”"—and we must say that | 
we are simply amazed that a Conference which accepted that | 


resolution should find fault with us for talking of their dicta- 
torial and domineering policy. Here are we, hearty Liberals, 


in favour of any amount of popular reform, anxious for the | 


complete nationalization of University resources, anxious for 
the full opening of all careers to the people, anxious for the 
admission of working-men to Parliament, anxious for some 
reform of the House of Peers which should bring it 
into substantial harmony with the Commons, anxious 
for the abolition of all the special privileges of the 
rich, anxious above everything for the education, health, 
and happiness of the people, told that we are not 
practically Liberals at all, that our Liberalism is not worth a 
straw and had better be treated as Conservatism, if we happen 


to think that religious teaching, well guarded against pro- | 


pagandism, is one of the essentials of true education! Words 
can hardly express a policy of arrogant dictation more 
accurately than this resolve of the Nonconformists to vote, 
except under the pressure of great national emergencies, for 
no Liberal who differs from them on this minute point, and 
to regard it as the sole criterion of Liberal faith. What it 
means is simply this, that nothing is to go on in the way of 
Liberal reform till this great object of theirs is attained,— 
that every other object, except in a case of great national emer- 
gency, is to be sacrificed to it. And what makes the matter 
worse is the proposed intention of the Conference to ride down 
by English votes the local Scotch and Irish opinion on this 
utterly local matter. To be in the Nonconformist sense a true 
Liberal, you must not only be for Secular Education pure | 
and simple in England, but you must be prepared to 
force the same system by English votes upon a reluctant Ire- 
land and Scotland. To be a true Liberal, then, you must 
reject the first article of every true Liberal creed,—that on 
matters of locally restricted interest the central power shall 
not dictate to the local, but shall leave the locality to judge 
for itself. You might almost as well insist on a Liberal ! 
Catholic’s accepting the authority of the Vatican Council as a 
test of his Liberalism. We hold, then, that the Noncon- 


formist Conference has far more than justified our gravest 
charges against the League ; for we never even dreamt of their | 


Richard | 


He is naturally some- , 


ay well stand aghast, for it is not merely the con- | 


' going so far 2 as to demand of their members that they should 
not only accept secular education, but accept it as the very 
kernel and pith of all true Liberalism, and force it upon 


Ireland and Scotland by English votes as well. It would be 
hard to discover a policy of more Bismarckian audacity. 

The other great feature we notice in the proceedings of the 
Manchester Conference is one we have been compelled to 
notice too frequently in the proceedings of the Birmingham 
League before,—the curious and utter absence of all con- 
scious reference to the one great object of all education, the 
good of the children to be educated. Now, if we know our- 
selves at all, this is the one sole point we have had in view 
‘throughout our unfortunate difference with the Noncon- 
formists. We not only care nothing for Church ascendancy, 
but as we have said already, we care a great deal for its 
removal. But we do from our hearts desire to see education 
efficient with the children of the very poor, and most of all 
with those whose parents, instead of educating, too often 
'degrade them. This is the one point that no Nonconformist 
ever seems to think of. He insists on the value of Sunday- 
schools,—those too often dismal and narrow sectarian agencies, 
—and he insists on the voluntary agency of the pastor and 
the parent; but the child who has no pastor, and a parent 
who is the worst of pastors,—a pastor in evil,—may, for him, 
get on as he can. One thing he knows,—such a child may be 
taughtanythingin a national school except the knowledge which 
‘opens the heart and soul, as well as lifts the imagination 
| far above the highest limit of any secular lesson. And yet there 
is nothing more remarkable than the cultivating effect of 
| Biblical knowledge thoroughly taught by efficient masters, 
It is, as we have often said, almost the sole access to 
universal history manageable in popular education. With- 
‘out it Mr. Spurgeon “himself would not have had any 
| large objects of interest in visiting even France and Italy. 
' But all this is a matter of no moment whatever to the Non- 
_conformists, as compared with their resolution that the Church 
shall gain no more social advantages over Dissent. None 
| regret these social advantages more than we do, but we are 
not prepared, and we do not believe England is prepared, to get 
‘rid of them at the cost of the children of England. Nothing 
can be more curiously artificial than the Nonconformists’ 
own system. So artificial is the divorce on which they insist 
between secular and religious teaching, that they were com- 
| pelled absolutely to pass a resolution that no schoolmaster of 
|a public elementary school ought to be allowed to teach a 
| religious class, in the school buildings, even after school hours, 
—that is, that the teacher must zn that capacity absolutely 
dissever himself from all religious conviction. What in the 
world is more unnatural than to veto the teacher’s employ- 
ment of the influence naturally gained with children by 
character and knowledge, forthe purposeof producing moral and 
religious impressions? Just the most fit person in the world 
'to make these impressions is the one to whom it is to be 
interdicted. What this practically involves, is the handing over 
to that sacerdotal order (inclusive, of course, of Dissenting 
ministers), whom the Nonconformists profess so much to 
' dread, of any religious teaching that the children get at all. 
We can conceive nothing more mischievous and unnatural. 

But the die is cast. The Nonconformists have appealed to 
the people of England, and to the people of England they 
must go. No Government could embody such a policy in 
any Parliamentary measure without an appeal to the people. 
We only hope that when that appeal is fairly made, it will 
' be clearly understood that what the Nonconformists desire is 
a still wider separation between religion and life ;—a final 
taking of religious teaching out of the hands of lay teachers, 
' and, virtually no doubt, an absolute surrender of it into 
professional hands. 


THE LATEST CRISIS AT VERSAILLES. 

a coscr a is just now abusing the Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, but the only grave charge agsinst it, 

to our mind, is that it is provisional. The French “ Consti- 
tution,” if we may call it so, as interpreted by M. Thiers and 
apparently accepted by the Assembly, is not such a very bad 
one,—might, if worked by men intent before all things on 
maintaining it, last a very long while. The executive power 
is confided to the President. The legislative power is 
‘entrusted to the Chamber. The initiative of legislation 
is exercised by both. In the event of trifling disagreements 
between the President and the Chamber there must 
be a compromise, or a suspension of action; in the 
event of severe disagreements on subjects involving new 
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legislation, the President must abandon his measure; but! more, as M. Thiers has warned them, whene: 


ver the President 


in the event of a vote obviously dictated by a desire of the and the Chamber should be in radical disaccord. 


Chamber to be rid of the President, that officer must resign. | 
That is obviously the explanation placed by M. Thiers and | 
the Assembly on the Constitution, and that is very nearly the 
system of government in which we exult at home, with this 
difference, that the stability of the executive power, secured in 
England through tradition, etiquette, and the forbearance of 
the parties, is secured in France by granting the Premier a 
fixed though short term of office, within which he need 
not resign unless he pleases. As interpreted by M. Thiers, 
the system is rather better than the American one, as allowing 
less chance of a permanent quarrel between the Executive 
and the Legislature, while the reservation of ‘“ sovereignty ” 
to the Assembly enables that body to insist on adherence to 
constitutional etiquette. Let it but once be understood that 
the Republic is to go on, that all parties alike will honestly 
maintain that, and wecan conceive that the system, with the un- 
expected and as it were natural moulding it has received 
from circumstances, might give France a very good government 
indeed. Successive statesmen as they appeared would be 
raised by the Assembly to the head of affairs, and would have 
great opportunites for the explanation and execution of their 
policies, the representatives retaining only a right of vetoing 
any particular act, or if the President were obstinate, of dismiss- 
ing him. Such a constitutional arrangement would, no doubt, 
be novel, but novelty is needed in political experiment ; while it 
would have this advantage, that the individual ruler of the hour, 
who in France will always be powerful, might enjoy enormous 
power, to be exercised through legal forms and under an ultimate 
but operative popular restraint. All that would then be needed 
would be very frequent elections of the Assembly, so that it 
should exercise its restraining power in honest accord with 
the sentiment of the people. 
manence of the Republic and the reality of representation, 
being granted—and both these conditions are theoretically 


The two conditions, the per- | 


existing,—the “crisis” of Saturday and Sunday would have | 


been comparatively unimportant. 
have given up his tax on raw materials or have resigned, and 
the Chamber would have appointed a more acceptable states- 
man, the Duke d’Aumale, or M. Greévy, or anybody in accord 
with its proclivities, to fill up the vacancy. M. Grévy’s idea 
of 1849 would, in fact, have been carried out in an unin- 
tentional but very effective way,—the President being 
selected like a Premier, and the three-year clause being opera- 
tive only to prevent hasty or unintentional votes of dismissal. 


M. Thiers would either | 


The Provisional Constitution comes out of the crisis, as it 
seems to us, with flying colours. It evidently would work, 
though it needs re-elections of the representative body at short 
intervals to make it work smoothly, but we cannot say as 
much either for the present President or the existing Assembly. 
The conduct of M. Thiers in flinging down power because 
defeated on a particular tax was, to say the least of it, hasty 
and egotistical. He had no proof that the vote against his 
Protectionist tax was intended as a vote against him, and 
ought, like an American President, to have accepted the failure 
of his pet scheme patiently, as evidence that one part of his 
financial policy was not approved by the representative body. 
He must have known that his resignation would throw all 
parties into confusion and have been sure of his own recall, and 
his motive in running such risk for France can hardly have been 
patriotic. Had he adhered to his resignation, men might have 
said that he honestly though mistakenly believed Protection in- 
dispensable to France ; but as he returns without his Finance 
Bill, they can but believe that he resigned in order to remind 
his opponents how indispensable his personal services were. 
That is not a dignified attitude for a President, and will 
greatly increase the desire of the majority and of the people 
of France to find anavailablesubstitute. M. Thiers has proved 
himself once again the ‘ necessary man,” but at the price of 
increasing the general desire to be rid of a necessity which 
has begun to be irksome. On the other hand, the Assembly 
has shown itself weak almost to fatuity. For the first time 
since it voted peace, it has had an opinion, a definite opinion 
on an important subject, and has acted on it, and has then 
gone into a wild panic because of its own action. The 
sovereignty it claims was actually in its grasp, and it took it, 
and instantly flung it down as a burden too heavy for it to 
carry. That is not the way to rule any country, and least of 
all one in which there is a latent belief that sovereignty can 
searcely be exercised except by an individual who may be more 
or less representative, but who must be unchecked. There may 
have been imprudence in a vote which, as the majority must 
have known, would be followed by resignation, but there was im- 
becility in the abject alarm with which the resignation was sub- 


| sequently deprecated. Nothing is so fatal to a ruler in France 
_as loss of dignity, and in this quarrel President and Assembly 


alike have been wanting to themselves. M. Thiers flung down 


| his responsibility for a nation in a querulous pet, and the 


Unfortunately, the two needful conditions are as yet accepted | 


in theory alone. 
and consequently it was felt that M. Thiers’ resignation might 
be the signal for a Revolution, or for a struggle of parties which 
only arms could decide; and the Assembly is not representa- 
tive, and cannot therefore rely on the aid of France. The Right 
might, it was supposed, declare for the Duc d’Aumale, not as 
M. Thiers’ successor only, or as President of a Republic, but 
as an Interrex, charged to prepare the way for monarchy ; the 
Left might declare for Gambetta, to instal the Democratic as 
opposed to the Moderate Republic—that is, to mould a new 
constitution—while the Army might act for itself as a separate 
power within the State. M. Thiers himself might threaten 
the Chamber, and with the aid of the Army establish his own 
authority—an idea which must have occurred to Marshal 
MacMahon, if, as reported, he explained to M. Thiers that the 
Army would support him and the Assembly, but was averse 
to any dictatorship. Everything was in confusion, not because 
the Constitution would not work, for it would have worked 
easily enough in honest hands, but because everybody sus- 
pected everybody else of planning to overthrow it. Nobody, 
except possibly M. Thiers, was prepared to carry out its prin- 
ciples without any arriére peusce as to a revolutionary change of 
government. So well, in fact, did the machine work, that it 
seems clear, if the majority had represented France and had 
honestly intended a Republic, they might have insisted on _ 
their own way—have appointed M. Grévy, or the Duc 
d’Aumale, or any one, as M. Thiers’ successor, and 
everybody, Marshal Macmahon included, would have obeyed 
quietly; but the majority, conscious, as M. Grévy told 
them, that they did not represent France, were too un- 
decided and timid to seize the helm of the situation, select 
any President they chose, and trust to France for the ratifica- 
tion of their conduct. There was nothing to do but appeal to 
M. Thiers to come back again, to explain that he had not been 


The Republic is not definitively established, | 


weer 


Assembly abdicated its sovereignty in an unreasoning panic. 
Every such incident tends to discredit the Republic, and to 
increase the chances of the first adventurer who shows the 
capacity and the will to rule. 





THE PRESS AND THE ROWDIES. 
ANS often complain, more especially in private, 
of the increasing power of the Press, which, they say, 
with its constant criticism, renders action almost impossible ; 
but we view with much more alarm certain symptoms which 
suggest to us that the power of the Press, especially for good, is 
steadily decreasing. Journalists still direct the opinions and, in 
a great measure, the actions of the middle-class—though it is 
to be noted that the journalists’ dislike of particular politicians, 
such as Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli, has seldom arrested 
their careers—but they seem to have very little control over 
the new depositaries of power, the men who are included in a 
universal or even a household suffrage, while over the Rowdies 
they have none at all. They do not seem either to touch 
their sympathies, or influence their thoughts, or restrain their 
action. The journalists are heard as the clergy are heard, 
with a good deal of respect and a great deal of attention and 
some not very deep-seated cordiality, and their opinion is then 
treated like the clergyman’s,—as a counsel of perfection, of 


very little value for guidance in the affairs of life. They 
are expected to say certain things, and when they 
have said them they are said, and that is all, The 


been noted for some time in America, where 


fact has 
the journals have upon certain subjects apparently 
lost all influence whatever. They cannot, for instance, 


ostracize individuals who ought to be ostracized. If a really 
bad man runs for office, they as a rule condemn him, and 
condemn him in the most outspoken way, but the condemna- 
tion never seems to cost him a vote. The classes they address 
either set the journalists down as mere partizans, or think 


menaced by the vote throwing out his taxing bill, and to settle | them over-scrupulous, or, as is most often the case, admire 
down again into the same uneasy calm, to be broken once | their favourites for qualities which to journalism seem no 
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recommendations at all. New York journalism, for instance, | 
wrote down James Fisk about as sternly as man ever was | 
written down, but without the smallest effect upon the masses. | 
The papers abused his dishonesty, and the “ people” thought 

it smart ; they ridiculed his vulgar splendour, and the people, 

whose lives are uniformly too grey, thought it gave colour to 

the scene ; they recorded his lavishness, and the people exulted 

in his free-handedness; they hinted at his immoralities, and the | 
people were rather pleased to find a hero so very human. They | 
liked his Sultanship, his parade, his fussiness, his audacity, his | 
humour—far the best thing about him—and his presence, and 
read newspaper denunciations of his conduct as they would 
have read sermons against drunkenness—with perfect respect, 
but no inclination whatever to act upon their lessons. They 
attended his funeral in thousands, and tried to lynch his assassin. 
The New York Press thinks it crushed the Ring, but it was 
not its comments which did that—if it is done—but its 
figures, obtained from the Controller’s office, and without them | 
it might have preached till doomsday without ever rousing | 
up its audience. Indeed, even when aided by the figures the | 
Press was powerless to prevent Mr. Tweed’s election by an | 
entire district as Senator of the State, in the face of the) 
most popular rival the decenter Irish could set up. Tweed 
was not only elected in the teeth of the Press, but with 
O'Donovan Rossa for a rival. The vice of American politics 
is pecuniary corruption, and it may fairly be said that this vice | 
is unpopular with American journalists. Some of them may | 
be corrupt too, and one or two of their chiefs have a tolerance | 
for evil which seems to outside spectators born as much of | 
a cynical hopelessness as of any viciousness; but, as a rule, they | 


where is it? 
all that must have disappeared in Exeter—social deference, 


into hospital with crushed ribs. It may be said he was advocating 
not temperance, but a legislative measure of repression, but 
what then? What is Dr. Temple a Peer of Parliament for 
if not for that very thing, or why should he be beaten any 
more than the publican who is preaching to all comers the 
opposite doctrine to his? The Press will say all that and a 
great deal more quite faithfully, and with the most entire 
absence of effect. The next public meeting will be broken 


-up in the same insufferable way, and until a Peer, or still 


better, a Prince or an Archbishop, is beaten to death on the 
platform, and the matter passes out of the control of the 
journalists and into that of the Criminal Courts, there will be no 
improvement whatever. The hanging of one rowdy will have 
more effect than ten years’ lecturing by the Press, for when- 
ever an offence is popular, that is, is really enjoyed by the 


worst class of a somewhat brutal population, the journalists 


are as powerless as the clergy. 

We confess, Radicals though we are, we watch the 
gradual pulverization of all the restraining influences except 
force, legal and illegal, with an increasing dismay. When 


a respected Bishop cannot lecture in safety in a county town 


against a recognized vice, what is freedom worth, or rather, 
Let our readers just reflect for a moment upon 


respect for character, reverence for office, regard for religion, 
fondness for fair play, fear of the law—before Dr. Temple could 
have been assaulted in a public meeting with flour-bags, and 
have found nobody to defend him. The authority of the 
representatives must have died too, for it is their liberty 
which is now systematically attacked by rioters, who appear to 


despise and dislike a kind of influence which is foreign to their | retain the single virtue of impartiality, and bully a brewer in 


own interests and to their conception of the rules of the game. | the East End as malignantly as a temperance advocate in the 


You may see the operation of a feeling like theirs in Mr. Disraeli, | West. If, in addition to all these forces, the power of the 
who, with all his apparent freedom from convictions, detests | Press is to go too, there will be just two strong influences left 
and despises unfair pecuniary influence, even when employed | in England,—the dread of the Roughs, and the terror of the 
on his own side. Yet the corruption exists, and the electors | Law, which latter the Home Secretary is doing his very best to 
who read all the denunciations go on electing the same people, | destroy. Only imagine that in 1872 it may be needful to 
#eem scarcely to care, for instance, whether the New York Cus- | bring in a Bill for the better protection of the right of public 
tom-house is a State department or a legalized association for | meeting, not against the Crown, or the Ministry, or the 
the plunder of New York traders. The Press, like the Pulpit, | police, or any other of the old bogeys, but against the Mob, 
advises honesty, and advises it with some energy, and is| which has found out, as James Fisk found out, that it has 


thought quite right and proper to advise so, and is then left | 
advising. The advised re-elect the thieves all the same, just | 
as they get drunk while highly approving lectures on sobriety. | 
Power seems to have passed to a class as incapable of being 
moved by written tuition as the highly-cultivated are of | 
being moved by “ high-falutin’ ’’ eloquence. | 

There is evidence of the same decline of power in England, | 
though it must be sought in a different direction. Our people | 
do not as yet like corruption, except in the form of extrava-_ 
gant wages for needless State work—about that they behave 
as disgracefully as any American roughs—but they have a | 
sneaking kindness for brutal horse-play, which always degener- 
ates into physical violence. Accordingly, the journalists, in 
denouncing rowdyism, preach to the winds. Asa rule, to) 
which we know of scarcely an exception—though the Tele- | 
graph is very tender to rioting in defence of the sacred right 
of getting drunk—they dislike and discourage political row- 
dyism, object to see public meetings broken up by roughs, and | 
would gladly strengthen the Jaw on the side of order. 
Not to mention that the tendency of English journalism | 
is to throw the Press into the hands of cultivated men, | 
or men with the tastes created by cultivation, they 
feel instinctively that their sd/e is argument, or satire, | 
or abuse, not fisticuffs; that physical demonstrations | 
supersede leaders, that discussion and brickbats are incom- 


patible. They rate the roughs soundly enough, and they might | 
as well rate dogs for barking. Rowdyism increases in every | 
direction till the right of public meeting, once supposed to be | 


| tobacco, 


solemn Tory Members, 


| ence 


only to disregard decency, opinion, and the law, and it is 
beyond them all. Is the bullet to be the only remedy for our 
James Fisk also ? 


MR GRAVES’ RAILWAY PROPOSAL. 

T° us by far the most gratifying speech of the Recess is 

that which Mr. Graves, the Tory Member for Liverpool, 
delivered on Wednesday before the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. There is hope for the future in that address. It is of 
little use for the Spectator or for any Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment except Mr. Gladstone to urge that the financial prospects 
of Great Britain depend on the adoption of a sound Railway 
policy ; to show, as we have so often shown, that the State by 
absorbing the Railways might double the internal commerce of 
the country; or to urge, as we have repeatedly urged, that 
the operation, if skilfully managed, would within thirty 
years relieve us of the National Debt, and within fifty 
of all State taxes whatever, except those on alcohol and 
Statements of that sort—though the first at all 
events, can be reduced to a demonstration—when made by such 
authorities, are passed over with little attention, as the pleasant 
dreams of well informed but over enthusiastic persons who 
believe in the future of humanity, and blind themselves to 


the “practical” difficulties of politics. It is only when 
people who have money and 





/can manage money, who are elected directors by proxy 
| votes, who are heard seldom but always with defer- 


in the House, and who are utterly incredulous of 


a bulwark of freedom, is not only threatened, but is gone. |; any results not demonstrable in a banking account, begin to 
Monarchy is defended against Republicanism by cayenne pep- | make similar statements that the “influential elector” pauses to 


per, Republicanism against respectability by chair-legs, the listen, grows attentive, and finally falls into that peculiarly 


right to drink against the right to abstain by bags of flour. | British state of mind, in which he is ready for enormous 


Look at this scene of Tuesday at Exeter. If there is a/ experiments, if his leaders say they will venture onthem. Mr. 
sin among us, it is drunkenness. If there is a man| Graves is a typical representative of this class of Member, and 
among us supposed to be authorized by law, and opinion, and | we venture to say that his little speech at Liverpool, badly 
social habit in denouncing sin, it is a bishop. If there is a| reported as it has been in the London journals, will do more to 
bishop on the Bench supposed to be popular it is the | accustom the public to the idea of a State Railway system than 
Bishop of Exeter. Yet Dr. Temple no sooner appears all Mr. Galt’s figures or our articles thereupon. He is a shrewd, 


on a platform in his own cathedral city to speak in favour of | cautious man of business, who would make an excellent Presi- 
* the temperance he practises than he is silenced, hooted at, | dent of the Board of Trade under a Tory Administration, and 

assaulted with bags of flour, and may think himself fortunate | he says boldly that the financial gain to the State, from 
in escaping the fate of one of his supporters, who was sent | absorbing the Railways, the immediate gain resulting 
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from unity of management and the difference between State ‘swell the volume of a river, that to pnnish people for 


credit and Railway credit would be equal to 25 per cent. 
on the net Railway revenue, or eleven millions a year, a 
sum which would, if devoted to that purpose and accumu- 
lated, wipe out the National Debt in forty-two years, and thus 
—though he does not draw this deduction,—would allov:-us, 
in 1912, to abolish twenty-seven millions of taxes now spent 
on the interest of the Debt, that is, would allow us to carry 
out almost any conceivable dream about remissions of 
taxation. So far do we think this statement from being a 
dream—Mr. Graves is about as likely to dream as Sir Robert 
Peel—that we believe it to be a most timid under-statement of 
the truth, one great element in the calculation, which the 
Member for Liverpool himself perceived, being omitted from 
his estimate, namely, the immense increase of traffic which is 
obviously coming upon the Railways, and which the State 
could accelerate by bold experiments in the direction of low 
uniform rates of charge. The present system is, as com- 
pared with the system a new Sir Rowland Hill would 
introduce, one of childish and wasteful confusion; but 


no remedy is possible until the Railways are all under a, 


single authority, guided by Parliament, and determined to 
secure, first wealth for the people by equalizing, increasing, 


and cheapening the means of internal communication ; 
and secondly, revenue for the State to lighten the 
burdens on the taxpayer. As Mr. Graves said, the 


new Telegraph Department is showing us the way. The 
Times, though evidently quite willing to be converted, 
objects that a department with such patronage might use 
it corruptly for electioneering purposes, or might prove itself 
incompetent ; but the 7%mes has forgotten the first datum of 
the argument. All our history shows that while a spending 


department managed by Englishmen tends to become extraya- | 


gant, and to postpone efliciency to political support, the money- 
making departments, that is, the departments whose credit 
and object it is to yield instead of absorbing revenue, tend to 
be stingily efficient ; to be, if anything, too thrifty, to grind 


the faces of its employes as if they had no votes at all. Work for | 


work, responsibility for responsibility, there is not an employé in 
the Post Office or the Telegraph Department, from Mr. Monsell 
and Mr. Scudamore to thesmallest provincial post-mistress, who 
is not stingily underpaid, who, to put the matter plainly, receives 
a clear two-thirds of the money he would demand from a 
private employer. The Government gud Government has in 
such departments too little support from patronage instead of 
too much, and under the Ballot, at all events, would run more 
risk of finding enemies among its dependants than friends. 
They waste millions in India in the Public Works, but let an 
official in the Opium Department just waste a shilling ! 

We do not want, however, to-day to enter into the general 
argument. We desire only to note the confirmation of our 
“dreamy ” views offered by a Member like Mr. Graves, and 
to add one consideration which he has entirely forgotten. 
We believe, and we call on all country gentlemen, with Sir T. 
D. Acland at their head, to make note of the point, that in Mr. 
Graves’ suggestion lies the best, perhaps the only hope of getting 
rid of county rates altogether, and at the same time of adding 
by one dead-heave ten years’ purchase to the capital value of 
landed property. Two-thirds at least of the Squires of Great 
Britain are deprived of the full benefit of railway communi- 


bringing traflic is not tue path of wisdom, and that the 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions, whatever their other defects, 
are not given to wasting county money. The squires will 
not, attend to us, we daresay, till some ponderous 
member of their own order expresses a similar opinion, 
but we must none the less record a deliberate conviction 
that the next great financier who gains power in this country 
will resume for the State its natural ownership over all means 
of communication, and in doing so lift the debt from our 
shoulders, relieve us of county rates, and furnish the econo- 
mists with the means of declaring the United Kingdom a free 
port. 


MR. BRUCE'S NEW ARISTOCRACY. 

HERE has been a new and a most formidable stretch of the 
Prerogative. The weakest member of the Ministry, but 

the only one possessed of the power of life and death, has 
ventured, in the plenitude of his prerogative, to create another 
privileged order, a new aristocracy, invested with rights which 
place it altogether above the law. ‘The leading ‘ note” of 
English society—respect for the hereditary principle—has, of 
course, been carefully preserved, as otherwise the Dukes might 
have objected to privileges far above their own poor right of being 
tried by Peers, and we see evidence too that Mr. Bruce has been 
studying Oriental customs for the improvement of his mind. 
Aristocracy is, as an institution, incompatible with the Moham- 
medan creed, but out of respect for their semi-sacred ancestor the 
descendants of Mohammed enjoy one valuable privilege. They 
cannot be executed except under a decree bearing the sign-manual 
of the Caliph. ‘This privilege places them beyond the reach of the 
more violent Pachas, and is consequently highly valued ; and it 
has occurred to Mr. Bruce that a similar one, if considerably ex- 
tended, might be granted to a very unfortunate class of the British 
community in compensation for their sufferings. It is a very 
unfortunate thing to be descended from an ancestor who was mad, 
more unfortunate than to be descended from one who was only 
bad. ‘The ‘hereditary taint” conveys a predisposition to insanity 
and raises impediments to marriage alliances, besides allowing 
one’s friends to say, with the air of unwilling surrender to noto- 
rious facts, ** Well, you know all the Smiths were mad!” Mr. 
Bruce, pitying those who labour under such severe drawbacks, 
has in compensation raised them into a privileged aristocracy. 
He has respited Christiana Edmunds, a poisoner of the Brin- 
villiers’ class, because her father was mad and her sisters hysterical, 
and will, of course, @ fortiori, excuse any lighter criminal with 


' the same privileged pedigree from the legal penalty of any offence. 


cation by the want of county railways—cheap, slow, and | 


excessively numerous lines feeding the great arterial railways. 
These lines will never be built by the Railway Companies. 
They would not pay for jobbing. would not make engi- 
neers’ reputations, or turn contractors who cannot spell 
into semi-millionaires. The Companies hate them, and 


when forced to build them, treat them as Lord Salis-| 


bury and his colleagues treat the loop-line from Bishops 
Stortford to Braintree, run as few trains as they can 
at the most inconvenient hours they are able after patient 
study to select. The County Railways must have light rails, 
heavy gradients, and low speeds, or better still, be built on the 
Fairlie plan, which turns all the vested interests, the 
carriage-builders, engine-builders, rail-founders, and so 
on, sick with dismay. So built out of money borrowed 
on county rates, they would bring railway trucks with- 
ina mile of every farm in the kingdom, would raise the 
value of land as much as a first-class railway does beyond 
the ‘residential’’ distance from London, and would 
yield a profit which would extinguish the county rates. We 
shall never get them out of the Companies or the Capitalists, 
but if the State were owner, the country gentlemen would 


soon convince the department that the smallest rill must | 


Ilenceforward, therefore, any son or daughter of a madman, if 
able to employ counsel and fee medical witnesses, that is, in fact, 
to prove his or her patent, will enjoy the highest prerogative of 
the Roman Cesars, and be legally pronounced solvtus or so- 
luta a legibus. Lf desirous of an inheritance, he may 
remove those who stand in the way of the succession 
without fear of any penalty beyond a gentle confinement. 
(That follows ex necessitate rei, for if Mr. Bruce makes Christiana 
{dmunds, morally an innocent woman, perform any labour she 
dislikes, or wear any dress she disapproves, or consume any 
edibles she has no fancy for, he is guilty of condemning an inno- 
cent woman to torture, and ought to be punished by penal servi- 
tude for that gravest of offences.) If he has a penchant for 
forgery he may enrich himself ad //bitun; while if he is a pick- 
pocket, he has only to steal enough to pay the necessary expenses 
and he will be at once released from all apprehension of the tread- 
mill. Of course, if the new noble be a lady, bigamy is open to her, 
or adultery,—people whose fathers were mad being irresponsible ; 
in fact, all the careers forbidden by the laws are studiously thrown 
open to the new aristocracy. ‘They need only take one little 
precaution. ‘They must avoid bungling when they commit crime. 
Sane people bungle their murders, and it is very wrong. It is 
necessary that the new privileged class should set an example of 
high artistic merit in their pursuits. If instead of murdering an 
enemy, they kill an indifferent person; if they strive, with mar- 
vellous dexterity and total want of scruple, to throw the guilt on 
the innocent; if, when they descend to burglary, they kill the 
baby in the cradle, as Williams the burglar did; or if, when they 
forge, they do it for splendid amounts with that frank fearlessness 
of demeanour which disarms suspicion ; if, on detection, they can- 
not be made to care ; if, in fact, they present all the characteristics 
of that high class of criminals which is so rare that its biographies 
have been recorded like the biographies of kings, the proofs of their 
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privilege will be complete. Chivairy of spirit, say heralds, proves 
ancient descent, and callousness, intimates {r. Bruce, proves a right 
of exemption from the moral and social law, through descent fron 
a lunatic ancestor. No evidence except of such desceist is hence- 
forward to be necessary, or rather such descent is sufficient te 
override all evidence. Christiana Edmunds was tried by a good 
jury and one of the best judges on the Bench; they heard, 
weighed carefully, and rejected the evidence of four mad-doctors, 
two of them men of exceptional skill. They found her guilty, and 
she was condemned; but the descent was clear, in Mr. Bruce’s 
mind it carried privilege, and the guilty woman was exempted 
from all penalty but that of living sane among the mad, a penalty in 
reality atrociously cruel, but in theory only equal to life in a nun’s 
cell. There was, no doubt, some pretext of obtaining new evidence, 
but it was clearly only intended to set forth the new privilege in its 
strongest light. Sir W. Gull helped to cure the Prince of Wales 
in a fever, so he was asked whether he thought a woman whom he had 
not previously seen, and whose life depended on her feigning mad- 
ness, and who was living in a danger which upsets the strongest 
reasons, was mad, and replied in favour of saving life, which of 
course is the one professional object and duty of his existence. Why 
not cure bad people of Caleraft as well as of consumption? ‘The 
Superintendent of Broadmoor, also present, relying on an experience 
which shows him that the line between sanity and insanity cannot 
be defined, gave the same opinion as his popular colleague and 
as the four doctors whose testimony was rejected, and Christiana 
Edmunds in virtue of her descent was released from the laws. 

It is not for us to object to any exercise of the prerogative, | 
even when exercised in favour of the frightful cruelty of exempt- 
ing a woman from two minutes of suffering in order to condemn 
her to years of the torture of life among the insane ; but we would 
on behalf of the public ask Mr. Bruce to complete his work, and 
give his new privileged class some visible and recognizable mark 
of distinction, say a gold collar carefully riveted round their necks, 
so that all men may know them. ‘I'he class of persons whose by- 
gone relatives were mad is a numerous one, and includes hosts of 
habitual criminals, whose parents drank themselves into Bedlam; and 
as henceforward they are to be above the law, can murder, or ravish, 
or rob us with impunity, can forge our names and set our houses 
on fire, we ought to be enabled to recognize them. One would 
like when one met them to recognize their rank and get into the 
gutter out of their way; to be able, if they are rich, to refuse 
their invitations, and so avoid na vomica in the soup; or if they 
are poor, to decline their services as nurses, valets, or grooms. 
Persons so privileged should be distinguished either by armour, 
as nobles were when it was felony to strike a peer; or by attend- 
ants, as Oriental grandees stil! ; or at least, like the descendants 
cof Mohammed, by a visible article of costume—in their case a 
green turban—prohibited to less favoured classes. We do not 
know even then if that would be sufficient. As the new aristocracy 
have right of slaughter at will, and may exercise it on children, 
and exercise it secretly, and strive to throw the guilt on casual 





t=) 
confectioners, it might be expedient to lock them up before 
any very fatal mischief had happened, to make of them a 
secluded class, like Sultans’ children, of course with every 
circumstance of compensation, and as much freedom as 
their privileged but unhappy condition requires. We arrest 
small-pox patients now-a-days and fine people for having scarlet- 
fever, and those unhappy persons are not nearly so dangerous as, 
say, a navvy whose grandfather was in Bedlam, and who there- 
fore is authorized to cut Mr. Bruce’s throat with impunity. Con- 
finement in such cases is surely but logical, and as Mr. Bruce 
likes wide measures, we expect impatiently his Bill for arresting 
all descendants of mad persons, not being of the blood of George 
IIL., confining them in pleasant asylums, and giviug compensation 
to any wives, husbands, employers, or employed persons who may 
be pecuniarily injured by that work of mercy. 

Enough of that. The plain meaning of the respite of Christiana 
Edmunds is that a weak Secretary has allowed himself to be 
bullied by the Daily Telegraph into an act of cruelty towards an 
unhappy but most wicked convict, to destroy respect for the Jaw 
by placing the mad-doctors above it, and to liberate an immensely 
numerous class from all fear of legal retribution for crime. 





CERTAINTY. 
S certainty, at least as to matters of fact, a mere sign of human 
folly and presumption? That, we take it, is the question really 
raised, if any question is raised, between the writer of a very 
eloquent and telling letter in the January number of Fraser's 
Magazine who signs himself * F.,”—and writes in a style so clear | 
\ 





| and flowing that one might almost doubt whether he is of the 
|order of Metaphysicians at all, who are not often masters 


of mere style,—and the editor of the Dublin Review, Dr. 


“Ward, one of the first of living metaphysicians, who 
replies shortly to ‘“F.’s” letter in the new number of the 


’ 
’ 


Di'¥in. As it would appear from “ F.’s” opening sentences that 
a very brief criticism of onr own on the Dublin's paper of last 
April, “‘ Certitude in Religious Assent,” first roused him to battle, 
through the intensity of his antagonism to the view we shortly 
expressed,* we may regard our own view as in some degree 
assailed, though ‘.” wisely girds himself to the strife 
with the stronger and more fully armed antagonist on whom 
we passed the opinion with which “F.” so vehemently dis- 
That, however, is a matter of no moment. Having 
letter, we have come to the conclusion 


“ec 


agreed, 

carefully studied ‘ F.’s” 
that if indeed, as he asserts at its opening, he holds ** an opinion 
diametrically opposed” to that which we stated, he must really 
believe that there is no such thing in the world as absolute cer- 
tainty as to any matter of fact, and that the only reason why we 
appear to be certain abont some things is that our minds are too 
narrow to keep any room for that margin of doubt which ought to 
divide the strongest working truth,—the best established prac- 
tical assumption,—from infallible knowledge. We say ‘if” 
**F.’3” opinions are diametrically opposed to our own, because, 
except in the opening sentence of his letter, there is nothing dis- 
tinctly put down to prove that it isso. The greater part of his 
letter, as we read it, is consistent with the view we expressed, 
from which in his first sentences he so vehemently dissents, 
—that ‘‘ certainty, whether legitimate or not, is a state of mind 
not liable to vary with the subtraction or addition of new items of 
evidence, i.e., neither is, nor generally ought to be, proportionate 
to the number of valid arguments by which it may be defended, or 
in inverse proportion to the number of valid arguments by which 
it may be assailed.” For the fact that ‘‘ F.” differs vehemently 
from this position, we are bound to take his own word; but beyond 
this, there is nothing in the article which might not be interpreted 
consistently with it, though there is certainly much which may be 
otherwise interpreted, and which, of course, looking to the opening 
statement, we shall thus interpret. By the light of this opening 
statement we conclude that the real drift of the following passage 
is exactly what we have said,—that absolute “ certainty,” at least 
as to matters of fact, is an unwarranted and presumptuous state of 
mind for which there is no real defence,—and that the state of 
mind which should replace human certainty would be at most 
the admission of a very high presumption held in readiness to be 
diminished or superseded the moment any new array of hostile 
arguments should be produced from an unsuspected source :— 


“ You, as well as Dr. Newman in his Grammar of Assent, aro fond of 
insisting on the circumstance that certitude, the feeling in the mind, 
does not depend upon tho strength of the evidence, and in this I think 
you are right. You say, and truly, that you believé in the existence of 
Moscow or Delhi as firmly as if you had seen them: that if a common 
fact is proved to be true by two credible witnesses, you believe it as 
firmly as if it was proved by three; that the broad outlines of history 
appear to you as certain as if you yourself had been present at Waterloo 
or Blenheim, or at the scenes of the first French Revolution. How 
came you not to see that this proves only what a very treacherous guide 
certitude is? A fact proved by many witnesses, as 1 have already 
shown, is far more diflicult to disprove than a fact proved by few, and 
yet the mind feels towards the one fact just as it feels towards the 
other. If seventeen witnesses of undoubted credit and with ample 
means of knowledge asserted that they saw Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons on a particular occasion, and twenty-three witnesses of the 
same order mado a similar assertion as to another occasion, you would 
not feel more sure of the truth of the second than of the truth of the 
first assertion. You would not find it easier or more difficult to lifta 
weight of three tons, but it does not follow that three tons weigh as much 
as five, or that the evidence of twenty-threo witnesses is not weightier 
than the evidence of seventeen. What follows is that your feelings are 
no test upon such matters, and that if you must resort to other means 
for arriving at the true conclusion upon them, you must supposo the 
witnesses to contradict each other flatly, or the weights to bo placed in 
opposite scales. To try to weigh evidence by the feelings which it 
excites in minds agitated by a thousand conilicting interests and passions, 
often most imperfectly acquainted with the theory of evidence, and 
almost always unaccustomed to its application, is just like testing the 
strength of materials by touching them with your fingers. A deal 
board, an oak plank, an iron plate eight inches thick, and fifty other 
things are equally impenetrable to the finger-point ; but the deal board 
may be pierced by small shot, the oak plank would turn an ordinary 
musket ball, the iron plate would resist all but the heaviest rifled cannon. 
It is just so with evidence. .... . Few subjects are worth the trouble 
of the most complete investigation which it would be possible for an 
ingenious man to bestow upon them. Woe have to judge as well as wa 
can and act for the best, and few intellectual defects are practically 
more mischievous than inopportune indecision and hesitation. Now 
when we have once considered a subject, and decided upon any prac- 
tical course in reference to it, when, to use a most expressive phrase, 





* See our “Current Liter iture,” in the Spec‘a'o” of April 29. 
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we have ‘made up our minds’ about it, we naturally regard the con- | circle of a higher order of evidence altogether; that a thousand ‘ valid 


clusion at which we have arrived as true, and constantly forget the 
grounds upon which it originally rested, and accept it as a matter not 
to be disputed. No man can have mixed much in practical affairs with- 
out observing innumerable instances of this. No man, I think, can 


have seen much of the world without also seeing that in practice it is | 


of the highest importance to steer between indecision and obstinacy; to 
avoid, on the one hand, the fault of being blown about by every wind of 
doctrine, and on the other the equally dangerous fault of refusing to 
disturb our convictions when onco formed, whatever now evidence or 
alteration of circumstances may come to our knowledge. This is a 
practical problem on which I need say nothing except this: that though 
the feeling of positiveness, or the certitude which probabilities produce 
in the minds of persons who have determined for any practical purpose 
to act upon the supposition that the probability ropresents actual truth, 
is a natural, and in many cases, a useful state of mind, its existence 
forms no additional evidence, either to the person who feels it or to any- 
one clse, that the probable hypothesis is actually true. To refuse to 
recognise a theory as merely probable, when the question whether it is 
probable or certain is brought up by circumstances, because you have 
acted on the supposition that it is true, is a mere weakness,—the weak- 
ness of a person who does not like to be disturbed in matters on which 
he has decided.” 

Now it is obvious, as we have said, that these passages 
are capable of an interpretation strictly in accordance with 
the view which “TF.” declares himself diametrically opposed 
to, and also of the other interpretation. We never said 
or imagined that certainty ought not to depend on the 
strength of the evidence. What we did say was that certainty, 
whether legitimately or illegitimately attained, is vot, and usually 
at least ought not to be, affected by new items of hostile evidence. 
As to the ‘‘is not,” “ F.” agrees with us. As to the ‘‘ ought not,” 
he vehemently asserts his dissent; but his illustrations and argu- 
ments, unless they really mean that all certainty is practically a 
mere convenient bit of intellectually unjustifiable arrogance,— 
convenient to prevent the delays and annoyances which would 
arise from taking small margins of residuary doubt into account, 
—do not go in the least to sustain his dissent. Admit of course 
that twenty-three good witnesses of Mr. Gladstone's presence are 
better than seventeen witnesses, if you are weighing external evi- 
dence; what we maintained was that certainty even when illegiti- 
mate (/.e., mistaken), and of course still more when legitimate, ought 
not usually to be liable to increase or diminution according to the 
new confirmatory or hostile evidence adduced. Suppose I myself was 
in the House as one of the seventeen and twenty-three witnesses 
of Mr. Gladstone's presence in the House of Commons, and that on 
both occasions I spoke in direct reply to Mr. Gladstone, answering 
him, and answering him explicitly, and watching his gestures and 
listening to his interjections during my speech. In sucha case the 
additional number of external testimonies neither would make nor 
ought to make the least difference in my own certainty ; for that cer- 
tainty is based on evidence which, to me at least, must be and ought 
to be of a far higher order than that of the number of witnesses. 
There is as much difference between the assurance which | ought 
to derive from my.own explicit, direct, and distinct memory of an 
event close at hand, and the evidence of others, as there is between 
a mathematical proof and a plausible inductive conjecture. I am 
dependent on my own faculties only, for judging directly of an 
event which is clear and sharp in my memory ; I am dependent 
first, on those of others, and next, on my own judgment of their 
weight, for judging of the worth of testimony. It is simply 
absurd to say that unless I were un opium-eater or in delirium, 
IT ought to feel confirmed in my belief that I spoke directly 
after Mr. Gladstone, and replied explicitly to him, by being told by 
either seventeen or twenty-three other people that they saw him 
too the same night; or to feel staggered in it by being assured 
that they did not see him, or did see him elsewhere. We meant 
to maintain, what seems to us perfectly obvious, that certainty, 
even when illusory and founded on some treachery of the faculties, 
is and commonly ought to be confidence of a kind which the 
production of secondary confirmatory evidence should have no 
power to increase, or of secondary hostile evidence to dimin- 
ish. The claimant in the Tichborne case is either Sir 
Roger Tichborne, or Arthur Orton, or some third person ; 
now does ‘ F.” seriously mean to assert that is mind ought 
to be influenced one way or the other by the evidence now 
under course of production in Court,—that he ought to qualify 
his belief in his own identity in deference to what really are 
‘valid arguments” for all other people except himself as to his 
real origin ;—that, if he be the lost baronet, for instance, he ought 
tofeel staggered in his own mind by SirJ. D. Coleridge’s tremendous 
accuniulation of facts toshow that heis not? Of course “ F ” does 
not mean to assert any such nonsense. He would quite admit if 
pressed on the point, that what is a ‘ valid argument ’ for an out- 


sider will have no weight at all to one who is admitted within the 


arguments’ of one kind ought to be neglected peremptorily by 
any one who has access to a siugle ‘valid argument’ of another kind. 
Yet this was precisely what we meant by denying that belief ought 
to be kept permanently open, like a banker’s account, against which 
all the new items of debit and credit are to be reckoned as they 
come in,—the sum-total representing perhaps a confident opinion 
one way one day, perfect suspense the next, an opposite opinion the 
third, and a return to the old discarded confidence the fourth. 
We maintain that even a mistaken certainty ought not usually to 
be so treated, much less a legitimate certainty. ‘Take the case of 
mistaken identity reported in the papers the other day, of an in- 
quest held (we believe in 1834) on the body of a London girl 
found drowned, who had recently been dismisse! by a grocer from 
his employment in consequence of the jealousy of his wife. The 
girl’s parents, the employer, aud the employer's wife all swore to 
the body, and great was the lamentation, till the girl herself came 
into the Coroner’s Court alive and well, declaring she had never 
had any thought of suicide, and so dispelled the iilasion occasioned 
by the extraordinary likeness of the dead girl to the living. Well, 
we say that before the girl herself was produced alive, the Court had 
ample justification for rejecting as absolutely worthless, and not 
weighing even as ‘ valid arguments’ at all, any secondary doubts 
that might have been raised by persons knowing the girl's cha- 
racter and affirming that she was not a likely person to com- 
mit suicide. There was a false certainty, but, nevertheless, one 
which it was quite reasonable to retain without diminution in 
the face of any ‘valid arguments’ of a completely inferior kind to 
those on which it was formed, though it rightly gave way before a 
‘valid argument’ of a superior kind. Still more do we main- 
tain that there are legitimate certainties against which no 
‘valid arguments’ should receive the least weight whatever. 
Take, for example, the favourite old story, of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights ” and a hundred other books, of the attempt to persuade a 
man through ‘ valid arguments’ addressed to his senses by a hun- 
dred different actors, that he had been a prince all his life, and nota 


wretched beggar. If “ F.’s” theory of a jadgment always kept in 


“suspense be sound, Abon Hassan was quite right in being open to 


conviction that yesterday he was the Caliph, and had only 
dreamed he was Abon Hassan. And this example shows, no 


‘doubt, that in a creature so weak as man the best sources 


of certainty may be set aside in favour of the poorest items of 
presumptive evidence. Indeed, it is a familiar subject of moraliz- 
ing to sages how easy it is to flatter a man into a belief which his 
own consciousness ought to refute. Let a crowd of courtiers tell 
a prince he is generous and highminded and of commanding 
genius, and he may be made to believe it, in spite of daily indis- 
putable internal proofs that he is mean and petty in spirit and 
dependent on others for every thought he has. But this does not 
show that there are no matters of fact of which we may be really 
certain, in spite even of any number of ‘ valid arguments’ to the 
contrary,—but only that men are often too weak to be certain 
when they have absolute grounds for being certain, if they are 
under external and internal influences favourable to a different 
belief. 

‘L’he essence of the matter appears to us to be this: that certainty, 
where attainable at all, is usually attainable by some one master- 
key so powerful that all other subsequent arguments, whether pro 
or con, neither do nor ought to affect that certainty in the least,— 
are, indeed, only arguments at all when addressed to a mind to 
which the sources of knowledge on the particular subject, 
are inaccessible. “TF .’s” line of argument, on the contrary, 
seems to assume that all possible evidences, whether of a 
lower or higher order, which may accumulate through eternity, 
have a fair right to a hearing aud a weighing before 
sentence of absolute certainty can be pronounced; in other 
words, that belief ought, if we may use a mathematical expres- 
sion, to be an integration of all the argumeuts which any con- 
ceivable intellect could bring to bear on a subject. We 
do not say this is “ F.’s” view, but we do not know what it is if 
that is not his view. Lut, at all events, it is obviously and dan- 
gerously erroneous. Practically the multiplication of evidences 
for aud against alinost any fact, however certain, may be absolutely 
infinite. The farther you pass from the particular witnesses whose 
evidence would be conclusive, the more the secondary ‘*evidences” 
widen and multiply,so that the more doubtful the sourcesof evidence 
become, the more evidences there are to consider. ‘To the present 
writer it is per/cctly certain at the present moment by whom the 
present article is being written, but if he were to die or lose his 
reason to-morrow, evidences on this very insignificant subject 
might soon be accumulated in gigautic proportions, Presumptive 
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evidences are necessarily infinite; certainty usually depends on | certain well-marked dark rifts or gaps. ‘There wasso sudden a de- 
sources which exclude absolutely such presumptive evidences. gradation of luminosity near the borders of the bright inner corona, 
The real importance of the question is in relation to the|as to suggest very strongly the idea that the two coronas are 
evidence of the existence of God, i.e, of a personal Will in direct | totally distinct solar envelopes. Indeed, it was proposed to give 
relations with the human conscience. ‘F.” actually says at the | the inner corona a name specially invented for the occasion—the 
close of his article that you ought to try the question, ‘‘ Whether | name Leucosphere—which fortunately was not received with 
there is a God?” precisely as you try the questions, “‘ Do heavenly | favour. Indeed, it presently appeared that the supposed discovery 
bodies gravitate towards the sun?” ‘* What is the nature of | was no discovery at all,—the twofold nature of the corona having 
dew ?” “‘Isa man accused of crime innocent or guilty?” We | been recognized 165 years ago, and having since been repeatedly 
should say it would be just as wise to propose to a man to try by | confirmed during total eclipses. So far back as 1852 our own 
these same criteria the question whether he is himself or some one | Astronomer Royal had suggested for the two envelopes the names 
else,—to propose to the claimant in the ‘lichborne case to consider | of the ‘ Ringformed ” and the ‘‘ Radiated” coronas. It must be 
seriously all the evidence adduced before the Court as to his own | added, furthermore, that when favourably seen, the inner or ring- 
origin as bearing on his own belief in the matter. ‘The question | formed corona is not pearly white in hue, but marked by a distinct 
whether there is a God or not is a question the evidence of which, | tinge of rose-colour. 
in our view, is contained within the mind, just as the evidence of | Now, astronomers have been endeavouring since the great eclipse 
personal identity is contained within the mind. A man may, as | of 1868 to determine the real nature of the light emitted by the 
we have said, utterly misread his own character, may think him- | various parts of the corona. They have sought, in fact, to apply 
self a wise man when he is a fool, and a man of the highest virtue | the modern method of observation called spectrum analysis to the 
when he is a devotee of self. But his mistake is not to be cor- | corona, as they had already applied it to the prominences; and 
rected by asking him to try his own motives as he would try the | thus to learn whether the light of the corona comes from glowing 








question, ‘‘ What is the nature of dew?” 
certainty, if he will only use them, within himself. And the same | 
is true of the question as to the existence of a God. “F.” | 
is, of course, quite right in saying that our certainty cannot | 
alter external facts. We never heard of any one who) 
thought it could. But our certainties of a particular | 
kind may be the on/y and the final evidence as to external | 
facts. The evidence of consciousness is the sole and final | 
criterion, as we believe, of the fact that even in Sirius or the con- | 
stellation Hercules, the number of cubic feet in a cube is the cube | 
of the number of feet in any side; that what is unjust there, is as | 
wrong as it is on the Earth; or, if I should ever be there, of | 
the fact that I have been in both places without solution of per- | 
sonal identity. And so also we hold that the existence of God | 
can be proved solely by the evidence of consciousness, and can in | 
nowise be proved by the sort of evidence which establishes the 
nature of dew, or which establishes—to the Court which cannot 
see inside hin—the guilt of a person accused of crime. Again, | 
we hold with Dr. Ward in the Dublin Review that the assumed | 
uniformity of the Laws of Nature—the axiom on which all induc- | 
tive reasoning depends—can never by any possibility be established 
by inductive reasoning itself, and is indeed only true under con- | 
ditions which, in weighing the evidence for fucts, make it equivalent 
only toa high probability. If, for example, the existence of ‘‘ psychic 
force” should ever be proved, the uniformity of the law of gravita- 
tion will be subjected to a variation of a kind unsuspected for two 
centuries after its discovery ; and the existence of what chemists 
call ‘* amorphic ” forms of elements previously completely known, 
is another case of the failure of the principle of the uniformity of the 
laws of nature for all purposes of evidential use. On the whole, 
we believe that whoever will study carefully the controversy be- | 
tween Dr. Ward and **F.” in Fraser's Magazine, will find that 
while cautions of great value and force are urged with very great 
literary ability by ‘ F.,”—cautions, the value of which Dr. Ward 
would apparently be the last to depreciate,—the truth of the 
matter, so far as a clear issue has been raised, lies distinctly with 
the editor of the Dublin Review. 


He has the sources of | vapour or from incandescent particles, or is merely sunlight 


reflected from opaque matter spread in a sort of cosmical dust 
around the solar orb. 

But important difficulties stood in their way. They did obtain 
on turning their spectroscopes towards the corona a spectrum 
which, in itself, indicated that the source of light was glowing 
vapour. A certain green line appeared, which, if it really were the 
spectrum of the corona, could bear no other interpretation. But 
it was not clear that this green-line spectrum belonged to the 
corona at all,—the doubt arising from the fact that the green line 
still made its appearance when the spectroscope was turned to parts 
of the sky to which the corona could not be supposed to extend. 
This is easily explained. In these days every one knows that the 
sun’s light, when dealt with by a spectroscope, presents a rainbow- 
tinted streak crossed by dark lines, and that these dark lines indi- 


| - ye 
cate the presence, in the sun, of the vapours of many familiar 
| elements,—as iron, copper, zinc, and so forth. 


But if we turn a 
spectroscope towards the sky, or even towards a sheet of white 
paper illuminated by the sun, we see the same dark lines; yet we 
know that there is no glowing iron-vapour in the sky or in the 
paper. The fact really is, that we receive from the sky, and from 
the paper, reflected sunlight, and so naturally find in such light 
the qualities of sunlight. How, if in like manner, when the obser- 
vers of recent eclipses have seen a bright-line spectrum, while ex- 
amining the corona, they have been in reality examining only 
reflected light, and so had still to determine the true source of the 
light? Nay, rather, it was clear that from some parts of the sky 


they did get this green line from reflected light ; how, then, were 


they to distinguish where the inherent luminosity ceased and 
the reflected luminosity began ? 

The problem seemed intractable; but, as a matter of fact, 
Professor Young, of America, solved it very satisfactorily by care- 
fully considering the amount of this green luminosity received under 
differentcircumstances. We need not examine his reasoning, but the 
result may be very simply stated. Ile inferred that in all proba- 
bility a region somewhat more extensive than the ring-formed corona 
shines with this green-line-forming light. We believe that no one 


| who examines and understands Professor Young’s reasoning can 





| doubt that he legitimately established this conclusion. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY DURING THE LATE ECLIPSE. 

ROFESSOR RESPIGHI, the eminent Italian spectroscopist, 

succeeded in making a noteworthy advance in our knowledge 
of Solar physics during the progress of the Eclipse of last December ; 
and, what is of even greater importance, he employed a totally 
novel method of observing the eclipsed sun, his actual discovery 
being probably but the first-fruits of this method. We propose to 
give a brief account of the results obtained by Professor Respighi, 
and a description of those features of the method which constitute 
its importance. But for obvious reasons, this is not the place for 
a description of the instrument employed by Respighi. 

It will be in the remembrance of many of our readers that 
during the eclipse of December, 1870, considerable attention was 
directed to the circumstance that the sun’s Corona appeared to 
consist of two distinct portions. Close to the black disc of the 
moon there was seen a bright ring of pearly light, not uniformly 
wide, but nowhere extending to a distance much exceeding 
a fourth or fifth part (for accounts differed) of the moon’s 
apparent diameter. Outside this ring-formed corona ap- 
peared a much more extensive, but much fainter halo, 


radiated in its general structure,—or rather cloven in places by 


It follows 
that the ring-formed corona, or a somewhat larger region around 
the sun, is due to a true atmospheric envelope. ‘The interest 


| of this discovery is enhanced by the circumstance that the green 


line of the coronal spectrum is a conspicuous feature of the spec- 
trum of our own auroras. Professor Respighi has confirmed 
Young’s discovery. In confirming it, however, he has added another 
equally important. 

Thus far we have been speaking of a green /ine of the inner 
corona. [But it occurred to Respighi that he would endeavour to 
see a green image of this solar envelope. ‘There were two ways in 
which he might try to effect this. ‘The first is a method devised inde- 
pendently by Huggins and Zillner, and first successfully applied 
by the former, though occasionally called the Janssen-Lockyer 
method (being confounded, apparently, with a perfectly distinct 
method of observation). ‘The other was proposed by Fraiinhofer, 
in the very infancy of the science of spectroscopic analysis,—and 
has lately been revived by the Italian astronomers Secchi and 

tespighi. Neither method need be described, but each has this 
effect, —that when the source of light isa glowing gas, then, instead 
of a spectrum of such and such coloured lines, there is formed a 
‘series of correspondingly coloured images of the source of light. 
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Thus when one of the solar prominences is observed in this way, 
instead of a red, an orange, a green, and an indigo line (and 
other faint lines), the methods referred to show ared image of the 
prominence, an orange image, a green image, and an indigo image 
(the images corresponding to the fainter lines being too faint to_ 
be discernible under ordinary circumstances). 

Now let the reader carefully note the importance of this method 
as applied to the corona. As applied during eclipse to the coloured , 
prominences, it could teach nothing new—for it would merely re- 
solve the prominences, already visible as rose-coloured objects, 
into four several pictures—alike in figure, hut differing in colour. 
The effect might be exceedingly beautiful—or rather was so, for 
Respighi has seen such images—but it taught nothing new. As 
applied to the corona, however, the value of the method was far 
greater. So soon as totality began, Respighi saw, instead of the 
bright green line which Professor Young had proved to belong to | 
the corona, a beautiful green image of the inner ring-formed 
corona, Here, indeed, was proof patent to the eye that the green 
light is inherent in the inner corona, and not merely due to re- 
flection in our own atmosphere. For just as our sky in the day- | 
time, when we examine it with a spectroscope, is found to give the 
solar dark lines, but cannot possibly give an image of the sun, so | 
the sky in eclipse could give the green line by reflection, but not 
av image of the source whence the green light comes. Only be- | 
cause the inner corona is itself that source, could its Image be | 
cendered visible by applying Respighi’s method. 

So far, however, Respighi’s work only confirms a result already 
established. But another result, and one altogether new, was at 
the same time obtained. ‘Tae green image of the inner corona 
was not alone; two others—one red, and the other blue-green— 
made their appearance, in or near the places corresponding to the 
two bright lines of hydrogen called by spectroscopists the C-line 
(red) and the F-line (blue-green). The three images were not 
strictly alike, and we may infer from the brief telegraphic account 
sent in the first instance that the hydrogen images were not quite 
so extensive as the green image. But into minutiz of this sort 
we need not at present enter. ‘The great facts rendered patent by 
Respighi’s late observation are these, —that surrounding the sun toa 
depth of nearly 200,000 miles, reaching, therefore, above the 


—ae 


| men came away from Versailles with an impression, contracted in 


the hurlyburly of agitation, that next morning already was con- 
siderably modified, and by this time has pretty well evaporated. 
It was believed that M. Thiers had knocked under, that the 
Assembly had exerted its authority, and that a state of things 
had thus been inaugurated which afforded the elements for a 
protracted provisional administration. ‘The personal influence of 
M. Thiers, it was assumed, had received a blow to which it had 
bowed. ‘The impression of the general public was that he had 
shown a reprehensible temper ; that he had received a sharp rap 


_ over the knuckles, and that now for some time this petulant temper, 


so chastised, would refrain from showing itself again, under con- 
sciousness that if it did so it would meet with harder knocks ; and 
that the threat of resignation had been spent. At the present 
moment, this impression has been much modified. If there is a 
sentiment which can be called general, one which all parties, 
Right and Left, Legitimist, Bonapartist, and Radical—and I 
include the men who are attached to M. Thiers, and look on him 
as the indispensable safety-plank for the country—concur in, it is 
this,—that what occurred last Friday may again occur at any 
hour, and that what is the paramount business of the day is to 
discover a safe-guard against this probable event. The best 
friends of the President admit regretfully that his impatience 
of contradiction has become a grave danger. ‘They believe his 
removal from office at present to be a fatal event—for these 
special friends dread alike an uncompromising Republic and a mili- 
tary dictatorship—the two contingencies that present themselves to 
their minds as alone possible on M. Thiers’ premature cessation of 
office, they are actively, but, I venture to think, feebly seeking to 
coax the old man into a softer humour,—into a change of temper, 
which at his age can hardly be brought about. For there are 
questions close at hand on which he has opinions even more head- 
strong than on the matter he was so violent about. If there is one 
thing M. Thiers prides himself on, it is his knowledge of military 
affairs. He is obstinate on the topic of military organization, and 
the impression amongst those who know him well and strenuously 
desire his continuation in the Presidency, is that on this question 
he will get himself into such antagonism with the Assembly as 
will result in a renewed resignation, which this time must be final. 





summits of the loftiest prominences, there is an atmosphere con- | On the other hand, those who do not care for M. ‘Uhiers, and who 
sisting of glowing hydrogen, and of some other vapour, distinct in | only urged his remaining in office because they were not prepared 
condition and composition from the chromatosphere, whose average | at the moment with something to be put in his place, have 
height is but about 4,000 miles. ‘Thisenormous external atmospheric | been busy ever since concocting the combination which might 
shell must be of exceeding rarity, or the pressure on the chromato- | supply the deficiency they had been labouring under, and which 
sphere would enormously exceed the actual observed pressure. Itis had paralyzed them in the critical hour. ‘This is the second point 
outside this atmosphere that the radiated corona projects into the | of capital importance to be observed. The Assembly is in the 
sun-surrounding space to distances often exceeding a million miles. majority Conservative. ‘The unanimity exhibited in the vote 
We may confidently expect that the news which we have received | asking M. Thiers to remain President was, indeed, factitious. 
respecting the inner ring-formed corona will be so supplemented by It was a concurrence of incompatible elements under circumstances 
the photographic records now on their way to Europe, that we shall | quite exceptional. The Left voted heartily, because a resigna- 
obtain much clearer ideas than we have hitherto had respecting | tion at that time would have left the Right masters of the field, 
the outer and radiated corona. ‘Truly, aremark with which the | and the Right voted because, though numerically in the ascend- 
epectroscopist Janssen closes his letter to the Paris Academy res- | ant, the crisis had come so suddenly that they had not had time 
pecting his own observations seems abundantly justified :—‘‘ The | to complete their arrangements. But these arrangements they 
question whether the corona is due to the earth’s atmosphere is | have since been actively engaged in completing. It is supposed 
now disposed of [tranchve], and we may look forward to a series jin some well-informed circles that an arrangement had been con- 
of researches into the matter surrounding the sun which cannot | cluded with Marshal MacMahon that he should be invested with M. 
fail to be extremely interesting and fruitful.” ‘Thiers’ succession. [ would speak with reserve on a point necessarily 
doubtful, because the scheme was hatched in secret, but I must 
say that it is my distinct impression the Marshal never expressed 
himself willing to play the part asked of him. But if my in- 
formation is correct, the plan of a military successor not only 
had been projected, but the individual actually found, and if 
| M. Thiers had not given in on Saturday evening, France would 
Paris, January 23. have been under the rule of an obscure General named by the 
THe singular importance of the crisis produced by M. ‘Thiers’ | Assembly, who would have governed with a Ministry of the 
proffered resignation makes me address to you some observations Right—for how long I do not know—but with powers of a very 
on it. Luck brought me to Paris the very day of its climax, and as stringent nature. In fact, it would have been a coup «d'etat by 
I have since mixed with men who are in various ways closely con- the Assembly through the agency of the military,—in itself an 
nected with the political life of the country, I would venture to anonymous coup d'ctat, but necessarily leading to the establish- 
convey my impression of the present position of affairs. That it | ment of a personal government of some kind. It is not necessary 
is one fraught with serious consequences all are agreed, but what to give names. The thing is now past, and when the occasion 
is to be its upshot is a question in every one’s mouth, and very | turns up again to-morrow or next week quite a different soldier- 
variously answered. hand may be the one set to work ; but I assure you positively that 
The first point I would impress is that the crisis is by no means | on Saturday afternoon France was within a hair’s-breadth of a 
over. M. Thiers’ resignation has indeed been withdrawn, and there | military dictatorsbip, exercised in the name of one who, outside 
is no question of his abandoning office within the next four-and- | France, has never been heard of. 
twenty hours; but the compromise patched up on the spur of the, ‘The melancholy circumstance is that there is every reason to 
moment not only contains within it no guarantees of stability, but apprehend that the contingency of military dictatorship is not 
every hour that has elapsed since its manufacture, has heightened only probable, but consciously desired by the bulk of those who are 
the sensation of insecurity and precariousness. On Saturday evening | in a position to influence the destinies of France. The Republican 
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party is wanting in the elements of organization. I may say that 
this very morning I conversed with a workman I have known | 
many years, who, only four days ago, came out of the Versailles 
prison, into which he was thrown as a Communist on the denun- 
ciation of a police agent—as proof that I have not been gathering 
my impressions only amongst timid politicians. There is intense re- 
sentment in Republican sections, and there is great animosity 
between the old and the new officers in the Army ; but still the 
military foree as a mass is under the leadership of men who are 
mere professional soldiers, animated with a sentiment of J?eaction, 
and I would say of festoration. And if you talk to intelligent and 
thoughful Frenchmen, nine out of ten tell you, and with an appal- 
ling lucidity of demonstration, that their country has got into a 
blind alley, out of which it can be led only under the guidance of a 
General and in the fashion of a military movement. It is mourn- 
ful to me, after some months’ absence, to see how much progress 
this sentiment has made, how greatly self-confidence and hope have 
faded from men’s minds. At every turn you meet the thought of 
military intervention, of the sword as the instrument which alone 
can cut the entangled knot of the present position. Now I would) 
not be misunderstood to express an opinion in whose name the | 
sword will be put in action. On this head there is con- | 
siderable diversity of opinion, for while ‘” the Assembly 
there is a decided desire to establish Monarchy with some 
constitutional institutions, ovtside it those who contemplate | 
military action connect it mainly with a Bonapartist restoration. 
The great difficulty for the Monarchists is to find a common | 
leader. I perfectly appreciate the scrupulous nature of the Duc) 
d’Aumale and respect bis sensitive delicacy, but still the fact is | 
that he has lost so much ground as never to have been seri- 
ously thought of in the combinations schemed on last Saturday. | 
If he had never entered the Assembly his reserve would have been | 
intelligible, but since he has chosen to seek a seat, he has done | 
himself harm by never engaging in the business of the Chamber, | 
and particularly by walking away from the division on Friday. | 
‘There are positions which impose obligations, and doubly so when | 


| rents for the most beastly rooms and hovels; and that, being thus 
secure, they refuse to spend money in either cleaning them, or 
draining them, or furnishing them with water, or in any way 
rendering them fit for human habitation. Cottage property ig 
immensely profitable in London, so profitable that its owners can 
afford utterly to neglect the duties rightfully supposed to apper- 
tain to proprietorship, and to defy or evade the feeble attempts 
of the authorities to enforce them. Nothing but a competition 
which threatens the desertion of those abominable hovels unless 
made decent will compel the owners to make them decent,—and 
it is this competition which I propose to create. 

‘There are various estimates as to the functions and obligations of 
municipal authorities. Some would limit them toa minimum ; 
some would enlarge them perhaps beyond what is either prudent 
or necessary. I confess I think that municipalities are under some 
obligation, as population crowds and swells around them, to 
provide, in some measure pari passu, resources which will enable 
that increase to go on with safety to public health, public morals, 
and a possibility at least ([ ask no more) of reasonable comfort. 
Surely this modest programme includes sites, drainage (which can 
only be managed on a system and by authority or combination), 
and water, which can only be procured by companies or municipal 
agency. 

You speak of £800,000,000 being required to re-house the Pro- 
letariat of England. I believe less that one-twentieth of that sum, 
spread over many years and a not very large area, would be a 
considerable over-provision. Take the metropolis as the crucial case, 
for the worst. Say that it contains one million of working-men, 
who need to be better housed. House two hundred thousand of 
them on what you term the Peabody plan (though the buildings 
erected by this society are by no means the best specimens of the 
class), and you at once give the remainder some choice of dwell- 
ings, a power of selecting the best and rejecting and deserting the 
worst, which would force upon the selfish and negligent pro- 
prietors the immediate improvement of their cottages. Now 
200,000 persons means 40,000 families; and even at your esti- 


the positions have been self-sought in a revolutionary period, mate of £200 per family, which I believe to be excessive, these 
when men have to assert themselves. However, there are two might be provided for at the cost of £8,000,000, just one per cent. 
very insignificant symptoms of how the Conservative elements at | of your imagined sum. But even this would not in all likelihood 
present are striving to effect a fusion that would concentrate force | be required. Probably £2,000,000 judiciously spent in new build- 
in the Monarchical interest. The Bishop of Orleans’ address at | ings, and two more in purchasing existing ones (as Lord Shaftes- 
the marriage ceremony of Princess Marguerite de Nemours, | bury’s Society has done with some courts and alleys in Holborn), 
spoken before the whole family, was a manifesto on behalf of | and cleansing them and supplying them with all needful appliances, 
Henri V.,—and Louis Veuillot, who till now was guardedly cautious would suflice to produce a rapid change in the various quarters 
not to run down Bonapartism, for the last few days has poured forth | where the masses now congregate in hovels of the very worst 
streams of invective against its representatives. It is now to be) description. 

seen whether the majority of the Assembly will proceed, as it is| Nor do I regard the objection you suggest—that ‘* we must not 
disposed, to name a Vice-President, as a sort of curb-chain on M. | pick and choose among cities,” but must do at once and for all 
Thiers. With a body so discordant and so liable to sensations of | what we do for one—as very formidable. The movement once fairly 


panic, it is impossible to reckon on calm resolutions; but at the | 
present moment, there is a decided disposition to attach a kind of 
Keeper to M. Thiers, who, in the event of an emergency, might | 


inaugurated, each municipality might do its own work at its own 
pace and according to its individual needs. There are not very 
many large cities where the case approaches in urgency or magni- 


then be ready to take his place, and govern the country in the | tude to that of London; and in the smaller ones the work would 
sense of the Right. If this party can hold its own, we may be very easy. In the great manufacturing towns the vast body of 
expect to see before many days some military man named Vice-| the workmen are already fairly housed. When I was more inti- 
President ; but whether this election be made or not, I venture! mately acquainted with the cotton districts thaa I am now, nearly 
to say that not a fortnight will elapse before an angry collision | 4}) the factory population lived in four-roomed houses, costing 
will again have ensued between the Assembly and M. Thiers, | ahout £100 each, and let for 2s. 6d. a week, which yielded the 
which will not end as smoothly as the last. If you wish to proprietor a gross return of 6} per cent. 
study the present condition of this country, you must revert to, J entirely agree with you in hoping that whatever is done in 
the history of France in that dreary period of abortive revolu- | the direction we both desire may be done, if possible, without the 
tions, changes, and complications which constituted the reign of | girect intervention of the State. If done by associations having 
the Directory. AN ENGLISHMAN. _a beneficial object in view, but still insisting on a fair commercial 
= = —= return, and asking from Parliament no more facilities than are 
SER , freely conceded to railway companies, I cannot see that any sound 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. and or pshrarse th caaiele will be impugned ; a that 
2 Lea rs oe 4 oc. rapgy, | the owners of Urban Cottage property, who have hitherto so 
THE * QUARTERLY REV TEW " ON REHOUSING THE | scandalously shirked their obligations, will have any more right 
PROLETARIAT, | to complain of the indirect pressure thus let in upon them, than 
ee ee ee es ' the road trustees and canal shareholders and coach proprietors of 


J 


S1r,—I feel much indebted to you for assisting me to * ventilate’ 
the suggestion as to the means and the urgent necessity for pro- 
viding decent dwellings for the city poor which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review a week ago, and which seems to you so * big.” 
I think, however, you have ‘needlessly damaged it a little by 


| a generation back, when the railway and the locomotive broke up 

|their old monopoly. ‘The only serious economical ‘‘ crux” was 

| got over when it was proved that thoroughly good dwellings for 
the poor even in London could be so built and let as to pay a clear 
5 per cent. on the capital invested.—I am, Sir, &c., 


exaggerating its magnitude, as well as by pointing out the objections | Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE IN QUESTION. 
which at first sight you thought to be pleadable against it. 
One of the greatest evils in the present state of things is that in | 


bog ? 3 
some large cities, and notably in the metropolis, the supply of | 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I have read the remarks in the last number of your valuable 


dwellings for the working-classes and the very poor is so inade- | publication on the paper in the Quarterly Review upon the ‘ Pro- 
quate to the demand, that the owners are able to obtain enormous | letariat” of Great Britain, in which I observe that what you 
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speak of as a possibility in the future, viz., the housing this class | 
through the agency of the State, is an accomplished fact. 

The 29th Vic., c. 28, is an ** Act to enable the Public Works’ | 
Loan Commissioners to make advances towards the Erection of | 
Dwellings for the Labouring Classes,” to any such local or other | 
authority, or body, or proprietor as therein mentioned, viz. :— | 
1, To any board authorized to carry into execution the Labouring | 
Classes’ Lodging-Houses’ Act, 1851. 2. To any local or other | 
authority invested with powers of town or local government | 
and rating under any public, general, or any local Act. 3. | 
To any local authority acting under ihe pg od Removal | 
Act, 1855, or any Acts amending the same. To any railway, 
dock, or harbour company, or any other Poston established | 
for the purposes of this Act, or for trading or manufacturing 
purposes. 5. To any private person entitled to any land in fee- 
simple, or for any term of years absolute, whereof 50 years shall | 
remain unexpired. Under this Act this Association, and also the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings’ Company, Limited, have already 
obtained considerable advances, and both companies will, I have 
no doubt, obtain more, to carry out greatly extended operations 
now in progress. ‘The advances are made at 4 per cent., repayable 
in forty years.—I am, Sir, &c., 





CuarLes GATLIFF. 
8 Finsbury Circus, E.C., Jan. 24. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
‘Str,—I suppose that no one, unless it be a Montague in love with 
a Capulet, believes that there is nothing in a name. I believe that 
there is a great deal in a name, and that the name of Athanasius 
has given vitality to the “ Psalm Quicunque Vult.” 

Now whatever be the merits of that remarkable document, it 
certainly is totally unlike anything ever written by Athanasius the 
Great. On the other hand, the so-called Nicene Creed is Athana- 
sian in every line. 

Now lect us give honest titles to our Creeds. Let the Nicene 
Creed be styled in the rubric, “‘ The Creed of St. Athanasius, com- 
monly called the Nicene Creed;” let the so-called Athanasian 
Creed stand simply as the Psalm “ Quicunqgue Vult,” a title which is 
at all events accurate, and which does not prejudge the question 
of authorship. I believe that if this were done, and the use of the 
latter left optional, the ** Quicunque Wult” would soon cease to be 











heard, without any formal abolition. Let no man imagine that an 
amended text and translation will render that symbol more accept- | 
able.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘THEOLOGUS. | 

ALCOHOL AS MEDICINE AND FOOD. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”'] 

Srr,—Your reference to me in the article on Alcohol in last 
week’s Spectator obliges me to ask for space in your columns to 
correct an error into which you have inadvertently fallen. I wish 
to correct your statement about the maximum quantity of alcohol 
which, as it appeared from my experiments, could be taken with- 
out producing the slighter poisonous effects of that agent. ‘T'wo 
glasses of sherry per diem represent about } of an ounce of ab- 
solute alcohol, or about one-half the quantity which a strong and | 
fairly active, but not too hard-worked, adult ma/e can consume daily, | 
without any evidence (from the appearance of a notable quantity | 
of unchanged alcohol in the excretions) that the body suffers 
from a surfeit. It was considered that women (those, at least, 
who lead an ordinary life), on account of their inferior bulk, the 
smaller amount of organic, muscular, and intellectual work which 
they perform, and the greater danger to which their weakly con- 
stituted nervous system exposes them when dealing with powerful 
“ nervine ” agents, ought to be limited to an allowance of alcohol 
not exceeding the half of that assigned to men. That reduced 
allowance would be represented by the 40z. (two glasses) of 
sherry to which you refer. 

It was further carefully stated by me that extraordinary mental 
or physical work sometimes necessitated a considerably increased | 
allowance. I am acquainted with a good many hard-worked 
professional and literary men, who live in typical good health and 
efficiency both of body and mind, and whose daily allowance is a 
bottle of very light wine, the equivalent of 24 oz. absolute alcohol. 
Soldiers of the German Army, in the late war, were rationed on a 
similar scale, and I need not tell anyone how well they performed 
their arduous and harassing duties.—I am, Sir, &c., | 

F. E. Anstre. | 











' and even a good deal more, instead of less. 


POETRY. 
—>——_ 
IN MEMORY OF BISHOP PATTESON, 
Harn He who reaps the wheat and leaves the tares, 
Who saves the rotten tree and fells the sound, 
No hidden purpose in the will that spares 
The cumberers of the ground ? 


Thousands will live their lives, unloved, unblest, 
Long selfish lives of sinful sloth and ease ; 
While he—the martyr bishop —lies at rest 
In the far Southern seas. 


Better like him, to spend a busy day, 
Than pass whole years in idle waste and wrong ; 
For truly saith the poet in his lay 
That ‘‘ no true life is long.” 


Better to die for love of God and man, 
Than live for baser aims aud lower deeds ; 
Better to die ‘‘in faith,” than live to scan 
Flaws in our neighbours’ creeds. 


He needs no praise of human lip or pen, 
Nor ‘* storied window ” iu the minster high ; 
His name is graven on the hearts of men,— 
His works will never die. 


Soon shall the precious seed his hands have sown 
A goodly growth of golden blessings yield ; 
A fairer monument than carven stone 
Is that rich harvest-field. 


So let us leave him ;—is it not in vain 
On God’s decrees to spend our idle breath ? 
Enough for us to live,—and humbly gain 
Strength from the martyr’s death. 
Saran Dovupney. 





“OW THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE!” 


On, restless brain! be still a little while ; 
Let tender twilight steep thy stores in peace, 
The happy consciousness of calm shall ease 
Thy troubled toilings, and that restful smile 
No Jntellectual pleasure can beguile 
Shall steal across the features which reveal 
The outcome of thy workings. ‘Thou shalt feel 
As in the sunny days long since gone by, 
When sin as yet was germinal, and thought 
From many a pleasant flight found rest at home. 
Now the bird-thoughts that ever outward fly 
Have dulled their plunage,—rest in vain is sought, 
And thou upon thyself must prey, till some 
Kind angel who may heal thy hurts shall come. 
C. A. Goopuart. 


BOOKS. 


ie eS 
SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

Sm Henry Hoiianp slightly apologizes in his preface to this 

amusing and interesting book for ‘‘the large proportion of the 

narrative” occupied by himself and his personal concerns. We 


| should be more inclined to quarrel with it, if we were to quarrel 


at all, for the small proportion of the book that is occupied by him- 
self and his personal concerns, Egotism is of the essence of autobio- 
graphy, and the only real thread of connection binding together 
the strangely various scenes and places of this eighty years’ history 
is the personality of the writer,—his interests, tastes, opinions, and 
We confess that we should have liked more of this, 
And though we can 
well understand that a great deal of the studied reserve of this 
book, in relation to his estimates of persons, is due to the wise 
habits of reticence cultivated by a skilful physician,—who must 
necessarily know much of his acquaintances which he has no right 
to tell to others, while it must be very difficult for him even in his 
own mind to distinguish between what he knows in this way, and 
what he learns by the legitimate channels of public life,—we do 
not see that any such explanation would be adequate of the in- 
tellectual reserve of the other parts of the book, especially the 
sparing way in which he has touched upon the growth of his own 


F.RS., & 


mental life. 





* Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Wolland, Bart., M.D., 


| London: Longmans. 
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opinions, even on subjects connected with the philosophy of 


science and of life. It would have added great additional interest | 
to the story of such a life, full of interest as it is, if there had been | 
more of the character of autobiographical confession in relation | 
solely even to the growth of the writer’s philosophical and cosmical, | 


and, so far as he had chosen to give it us, his general moral and 


religious creed. Many men are not unnaturally very reticent | 


about the latter, and physicians are not the least likely to be 
among them; but as so much of this entertaining volume is 
occupied with reminiscences of the heroes of science, and the 
various eras of philosophical generalization which have marked 
this century, whereof Sir Henry Holland may fairly assert that 
he has been, if not ‘pars magna,’ at least a very active and 
acute intellectual observer,—it would have added much interest to 
the volume had something of the form of a mental history been 
given to all those portions of it in which the writer had to recount 
contact with men whose discoveries and speculations had greatly 
affected the drift of his own opinions. He hints more than once 
in the book that the sceptical bias of his own intellect has always 
been well marked, while criticizing its excess in others. Such a bias 
would not, however, have diminished the pleasure which the public 
would have felt in being taken into the confidence of this accom- 
plished observer both of nature and of the human race, andin gather- 
ing his conception of the true mean between the philosophical scepti- 
cism which he evidently thought excessive in Wollaston, and the 
philosophical mysticism which he apparently regretted in Bunsen 
and positively disliked in Coleridge. Itis curious to notice thatina 
volumein which so many great names and so many great speculations 
passin review, and hardly a harsh or even a depreciatory word is said 
of any of them, almost the sole expression of positive aversion is 
reserved for Coleridge, qualified even in relation to the admirable 
‘* Table-Talk ” only by a compliment to the nephew who edited the 
book at the expense of the too voluminous Uncle himself. (By 


| ture. Sir Henry Holland began life with a curiously distinct under- 
standing of what he wished to see and do and study, and a singular 
command of the precise means necessary for seeing, doing, and 
studying just what he wanted; and it is hardly possible to conceivea 
career of more perfectly homogeneous and self-determined complete~ 
ness. He was evidently aware that the life of a London physician 
would at once open to him the best society, and keep him in close 
contact with the scientific world,—the two ends in life he valued 
most. But that life seemed inconsistent with the longing for 
travel and for a wider experience than the eminent physician can 
usually attain, and he determined it should not be so ; that in his 
case the apparently inconsistent exigencies of his professional duties 
| and his personal wishes should be reconciled. And so, by dint 
| of a calm determination to reconcile them, and a shrewd perception 
that the world does not seek a man the less who imposes somewhat 
unyielding conditions on its desire for his aid, Sir Henry Holland 
managed to reconcile them, and to get two clear months in every year 
for travel. ‘These two months, by dint of equally clear conceptions 
of what he did and did not care to see, and by the aid of a well- 
seasoned frame, enjoying activity, and not shrinking from hard- 
‘ship, he has managed to turn to so good an account, that from the 
Mississippi almost to the confines of Persia, from Iceland to the 
| great African desert, there is hardly a land he does not know, 
while there is not a European capital he has not frequently visited. 
In Greece he discovered the ancient oracle of Nymphzeum, 
| described as ‘‘a fountain of fire,” by noticing the asphalt de- 
posits in the neighbourhood, and observing the escape from a cir- 
cular pool of water of coal-gas, which he lighted up, to the great 
admiration of his Albanian guards; he has plunged his ther~ 
mometer into the hot springs which give the name to Thermopyle, 
and ascended Mount (Ekta ‘‘by the probable defile which the 
| treachery of Ephialtes betrayed to the Persians;” he has been 
| nearly wrecked on the /2gean by the same cyclone which Homer 


the way, we may ask parenthetically whether Sir Henry Holland | describes at the opening of the ninth book of the Jliad as due to 
knows Coleridge’s fragmentary but very striking Shakespearian | the two winds which descend from Thrace. In Algeria he has 
criticisms ? Jf he had known them, we doubt whether so keen a stu- | eaten jilet de lion, and had an earthquake to help him digest, or 
dent of Shakespeare would not have modified, at least in relation to ‘fail to digest, it. He has attended cases of plague, or some- 
Coleridge as a critic, the harsh opinion formed of Coleridge as a| thing like it, on the southern coasts of the Black Sea; he 
thinker.) Without sharing Sir Henry Holland’s aversion, we} has imported vaccine lymph into Iceland; he has ascended 
pitch upon these more positive expressions of antipathy almost | Hecla, Etna, and Vesuvius; and he has explored the head 
with relief, as lending colour and distinct outline to a volume | waters of the Mississippi. As well as this large experience 
whose chief fault is the great reserve which leaves the mind | of travel, he has had an almost equally large knowledge of great 
of the narrator too much in the background. ‘Through a good part | men,—many as patients, many more as friends. When we add 
of the book Sir Henry Holland writes almost as if he were simply | to these curiously wide opportunities of experience the command 
describing the history of the pictures on his retina, instead of the | of four modern languages, and a tolerably familiar acquaintance 
intellectual and moral conclusions which he has drawn from them. | with the scientific literature of England, France, Italy, and 
Our verdict so far is that we want more egotism, not less,—nay, | Germany, and a great enjoyment of the Greek and Latin classics, 
that more egotism, by giving a stronger thread of personal con- | and all this prolonged to the eighty-fourth year of life, we shall 
nection to the kaleidoscopic elements the book contains, would | have given some conception of the extraordinary scope of this too 
have even served to efface the impression, which apparently struck | brief series of reminiscences, and in so doing of the chief defect of 
the author when he revised his story, that there was already too | the book,—its too great superficies in proportion to the extent of 
much. ‘The individuality of any writer, if painted with his | each individual element of the narrative. But without more of 
history, or at least an important part of it, is often seen in less | intellectual autobiography on the author’s part, to provide a 








prominent relief than the same individuality without the historical 
apology for its appearance. 

Yet it would be a mistake to say that this volume leaves no dis- 
tinct personal impression of its author on the mind. ‘Though we 
rather complain, at least in relation to the growth of intellectual 
opinions, of the reserve with which he treats his readers, there is 
quite enough of character, at least on some not unimportant points, 
to give an image, and a distinct one, of the mind of the narrator. 
We constantly find ourselves recalling the Poet Laureate’s 
modernized Ulysses, the great wanderer, insatiate of new experi- 
ences, as we read the story of the octogenarian traveller and his 
many friends in many lands :— 

“T am become a name ; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known. Cities of men 


And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least and honoured of them all.” 


You see in this book all this and more than this,—knowledge | 


of the world and insatiable thirst for more knowledge of it, 
great clearness of aim and exact appreciation of the mind’s own 
wants, precise knowledge of the self-sacrifices needed to gratify 
those wants and a readiness for those sacrifices, a distinct 
adoption of an economy of life, and steady adherence to it 
from beginning to end, —all of them characteristics which 
are but rare in this somewhat confused and hand-to-mouth 
world, and which certainly when combined make a unique 
study of character, however indirectly it may be presented to us 


and however little attention may be drawn to the interior of the pic- | 


centre of more vivid interest, this was almost inevitable. 
} Neutral in politics, though feeling, as he himself admits, a 
| certain bias towards Conservative views, attached, too, to that 
| recognition of the distinctions between the various social degrees 
/which is more and more neglected as the democratizing pro- 
| cess goes on, somewhat sceptical as a philosopher, and 
/habituated as a physician to study man and his foibles 
from the outside, both the strength and the weakness 
|of Sir Henry Holland’s reminiscences lie in the somewhat 
| cautious colourlessness of his personal criticisms. In touching on 
/such men as Canning, Palmerston, Lyndhurst, ‘Talleyrand, 
| Madame de Staél, Humboldt, Murat, and many others, we seem 
| to want more freedom and less caution,—at least as much freedom 
as is shown in the very graphic sketch of the late Lady Holland, the 
| hostess of Holland House, and the brief, but effective account of 
the late Lord Abinger (Scarlett) for which we must find room : — 
| «The control he had obtained in the Courts he could not relinquish ou? 
of them. Confident in his argumentative power, he loved by contradic- 
| tion to provoke it; and whatever the subject might be, rarely conceded 
a point to his adversary. I have heard Sydney Smith say that he be- 
lieved the most flattering compliment Scarlett ever uttered was one 
addressed to himself, in the course of an argument between them: ‘Do. 
you know, Sydney, you're not altogether in the wrong?’ The anecdote 
is thoroughly illustrative of the man. His florid and genial countenance 
sometimes entrapped strangers into disputes which would have been 
' shunned had their opponent been recognized and better understood. The 
power he exercised over juries was a wonderful one; but the long use of 
this faculty was thought to have somewhat impaired his excellence as a 
judge. I have often heard Lord Abinger describe, with much amusing 
illustration, some of the methods he employed, as a barrister, to win 
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over ajury. One of these consisted in closely scrutinizing, while the 
trial was proceeding, the aspects of the twelve men in the jury-box. 
discovering, as could often be done, that somo one of them was distinctly 
superior to the rest in intelligence and other qualities which influence 
common men,—to this person, when addressing the jury, he especially 
directed his eye and speech, winning the good-will of the flattered jury- 
man, and through him the verdict sought for.” 


Of these telling descriptions there are too few. On the other 
hand, the strength of the cautious, colourless, scientific style 
comes out in Sir Henry’s remarks on the economy of life, 
and especially on self-adaptation to old age, which are full of 


' our authoress which thinks this so terrible asin, and are of opinion 
ourselves that it showed a culpable selfishness and very lax view 
"of duty, still we cannot conceive why the blood should mantle ina 
lady's face at the mention of her name, or her daughter be brought 
| up in profound ignorance of the simple truth, or a young man’s 
happiness in life be wrecked because his proposed mother-in-law 
found life in the west of Ireland unendurably dull. And mountain 
‘number two bears almost as close a resemblance to a mole-hill. 
The said impulsive young man—who is constantly described as 
oppressed with the weight of dreadful sins, though we hear of 


interest, sagacity, and courage. How calmly and characteris- | pothing but the too ordinary extravagance and thoughtlessness of 
tically Sir Henry Holland applies to his own case those principles | aristocratic youth—labouring under a mistake, engages himself to 
of observation to the adoption of which his experience and reflec- | an eligible partic in England ; but during his farewell visit to [re- 
tions as a physician have brought him, the following striking | }and, before his marriage, learns his mistake, and wanting courage 
passage willshow, and with it we will conclude our notice of a ‘to tell his beloved of his engagement, and knowing how fruitless 
volume interesting for its reminiscences of persons, more interesting | straight-forward proceedings will be, both with her and his parents, 
for its notes of travel, most interesting of all for its shrewd, if too | persuades her to elope. For this piece of disingenuousness and faith- 


sober, conceptions of the true economy of human life :— 


“No one indeed can havo studied physiology without learning the | 


limits of intellectual labour, and the other various signs which mark 


the modes and degrees of mental decay. In a former part of this narra- | 


tive, when speaking of that remarkable man Dr. Wollaston, I mentioned 
the minute observation he directed to his own waning faculties,—testing 
by experiments upon himself the gradual changes produced by cerebral 
disease. But, apart from all disease, there are those inevitable changes 
which enter into the very definition of old age, and have been the theme 
of philosophers and poets, as well as the common adages of mankind. 
The expectant watch for these I have of late years exercised in my own 
case; and not without various detection of their occurrence, —thus far 
I believe I may say, chiefly in the functions of the senses and memory, 
those more mechanical parts of our mental nature. I will not speak of 
this self-examination as altugether an agreeable one, for I have had 


various enjoyment through life in the use of my faculties, such as they | 
are. But I find a certain compensation in looking at these changes | 


physiologically ; and even at times some self-complacent satisfaction— 
however strange the avowal may seem—in noting their frequent accord- 
ance with prior opinions or speculations of my own.” 


We will only add that if, as is most probable, a second edition | 


of this book be soon called for, we should hope to see at least the 
intellectual history of this learned and keen observer of science and 
scientific development, greatly enlarged. 





ONLY THREE WEEKS.* 
Ir we had only such spirited little novels as these to read and 
criticize, how pleasant our work would be! Or so it seems now, 
but probably we should get tired of spirited little novels, and want 
something else, verifying the scepticism of a small and tearful 
philosopher we once knew, of three years old, who, on being 


advised to emulate the contentedness of a cheerful little con- | 


temporary who was bowling his hoop, demurred to the conclusion, 
suggesting, ‘*I daresay he wantsa drum.” But though our pre- 
sent hoop is a very lively recreation, it is not nearly round, and it 
is very unequal in its proportions. Only Three Weeks has, in 
fact, great strength and great weakness. It is a tragedy without 
adequate cause,—‘‘much ado about nothing.” Its sketches of 
character are lively ; some of them admirable, some caricatures, 
and some both, at different times. Its descriptions of scenery are 
delightful, and its dialogue easy and clever, but a _ suffi- 
cient ground-work for the feelings and incidents 
upon is absent. It is not even Icft to the imagination of 
the reader to supply it. For unusual and unsatisfactory as it 


to rest 


| lessness he is punished by the unutterable contempt of his wife, who 
spurns him from her with the most unmeasured scorn ; and as she 
| sacrifices her life to save her father’s before she has an opportunity 
of expressing any abatement of her anger, the clever, loving, kindly, 
faulty youth has nothing for it bat—in obedience to her commands 
—to end his life in the priory of a severe and ascetic order of 
monks. Now this is all very absurd ; either the authoress’s moral 
ideal is so high that these grave defects of character and errors of 
conduct are really regarded as heinous crimes, in which case she 
is unfit to draw pictures of life as it is, or she has been unable to 
devise more likely sources of the troubles she so ably describes. We 
| think that the latter explanation is the true one, and that it only 
betrays a young hand. We are confirmed in this opinion by fre- 
quent evidences of youthfulness, amongst which the unequal power 
displayed is the most striking. Of less important indications of 
youth is the melodramatic scene—eminently youthful in concep- 
: tion, though vigorous in execution—at the edge of the cliff, when 


| Nora threatens to precipitate herself into the angry sea if a boorish 
grandee who wants her to marry him does not go away; also 
the sentiments of elderly gentlemen on the duties of mothers, 
which our authoress seems to think she has hit off nicely, 
and which she, therefore, delights in repeating; and a 
third is a funny story—which she tells a propos of the custom 
of saying, ‘‘Not at home,”—so venerable in its antiquity 
that only a young person could have ventured to incorporate it 
into her book. ‘The earlier and later portions of the story are in- 
| comparably the best. ‘The middle one, which describes the hero's 
| life in London, and engagement to the rich, beautiful, and 
fashionable Florence, being of a very common-place kind. The 
authoress evidently knows the west of Ireland intimately, and is 
| delightfully at home with the scenery, the peasantry, and the 
_ gentry of those parts. ‘Ihe scene, too long for quotation, in which 
| we are introduced to the heroine, is as natural and truthful as it 
| is amusing. Nora is lecturing her provoking protégée, a hand- 
some young peasant -wife and mother ;—and the good sense, good 
humour, and unselfishness of the friend are admirably mingled 
| with the imperiousness and impatience of the youthful patroness ; 
|andin many after passages the touch of hardness and scornful 
uncompromisingness inseparable from an active conscience and 
| firm will, as yet untested by any severity of discipline, though 
exaggerated in the last scene or two, is added, with such faithful- 








would be to write of the terrible consequences of conduct which | ness to life, that Nora stands out as cither an admirable conception, 
remained a mystery, we might, if we found these consequences | or a keen, skilful study from nature. Her life, so unvaried, yet so 
worth it, consent to provide the cause from the stores of our own independent, as housekeeper to her father and her brother, is a 
imagination. Lut in this story the origin of one set of incidents | touching and clever picture. But Nora is not only sensible, good- 
comes to light and, in our humble estimation, is ludicrously in- | humoured, and imperious; she is passionate and, of course, 
adequate to its results; while that from which the rest spring is | affectionate; and we must not forget that she is very little more 
asserted by the author—or authoress, as we rather suspect—but | than a child in years,—only fifteen. Amongst other childish attri- 
not made at all real to our apprehension. ‘These mysterious butes is a devotion to a cow, of which—Nora would have said, of 
causes are nothing more nor less than the depravity of a | whom, by the bye, and its mangels, we confess, we get rather sick. 
lady of a senior and of a gentleman of a junior generation. | We can scarcely illustrate the impetuous, loving side of her nature 


The latter loves the daughter of the former, but his parents, 
who have narrowly escaped a family connection with the 
wicked woman in their own generation, will not hear of it in their 
child’s. His mother turns red if the forbidden name is mentioned, 
and he is threatened with the most unalterable determination of 
disinheritance if he prosecutes his suit. No reasons are given ; it is 
simply too dreadful to speak of. As he isa passionate, impulsive young 
man, this only makes his purpose more attractive, and mischief 
ensues. But what is this unspeakable sin? The lady did not 
love her husband, and lived in Paris instead of at home. There is 
nothing else against her, and while we admire the simplicity in 





* On'y Three Weeks. By the Author of “ Ereighda Castle.” London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1872. 


better than by quoting a scene in which Nora, her brother—a 
| year older—and the cow appear on the stage together. She has 
| been to a ball, where her lover has danced with her to her heart’s 
| content, and she is confiding her happiness to her cow :— 


“<T bave been happy ever since the ball, Milly ; happier than [hava 
ever been in my life before. And still, Milly, I don’t know why. 
| Perhaps if you had been at the ball, dearest, you could tell me. I declare 
| you shall go to the next! It is too bad you should not be allowed to go 
to balls only because you are a cow. I am sure you would behave 
| much better than a great many of the ladies. And red hair is all the 
fashion, you know, you dear old duck of a thing !’ and Nora hugged and 

| kissed Milly's rough grizzly throat until Milly boo-booed loudly, think- 
| ing herself in danger of being strangled, and feeling aggrieved at tho 
| non-appearance of the mangel-wurzels; ber usual Sabbath festival, she 


| thought, seemed likely on this occasion to become a severe fast. ‘ Hush, 
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Millicent!’ said Nora, slapping her nose sharply; ‘I can’t allow you to 


make that noise on a Sunday morning. You have still a great many 
| 


faults in your character which want correcting.’ ‘ Nollie, Nollie! where 
are you?’ shouted Arthur's voice out of the window of the dairy. Nora 
flew to the dairy. ‘How dare you come here? You want to steal the 
cream, I suppose; but you won't get it.’ And she snapped up a small 
bowlful of cream, and running with it to a safe at one corner of the 
dairy, stuffed it quickly in, locked the safe-door, and put the key in her 
pocket; then stood upright before him, gave her head a little defiant 
nod, and put her hands behind her back. ‘I conld get that key from 
you if I chose,’ he said tauntingly.—‘ Never! I would dio first!’ and 
her eyes flashed.—‘ Well, what a temper you have, to be sure!’ 
he exclaimed, staring at her. ‘You aro a regular virago.’ A 
fight ensued; but Norah kept the key. After atime they made peace, 
and went to read together in Mr. Kavanagh's study. Norah sat in a 
large arm-chair, with her feet on a stool, reading, according to Arthur's 
advice, Mr. Dart’s translation of Ilomer. She did not lock as if she was 
lounging. Nora never seemed to lounge: she always looked on the 
alert, and ready for a start; she looked spirited even when sitting still 
and absorbed in a book. ‘Well, how do you like it, Noll ?’ said Arthur 
presently, looking up from his Virgil, and leaning back in his chair with 
his arms outstretched, while he sighed and yawned.—‘I think that 
Helen of Troy a worthless woman,’ said Norah decided!y.—‘ [ec/en ? 
My sweet, adorable, most lovely Helen ? How dare you say such a thing! 
She is the most perfect picture of a penitent that has ever been drawn— 
a true and noble penitent.’-—‘ Stuff! Thero is no such thing.’—‘ No such 
thing as a penitent! JI declare you sh’an't read Homor any more!’ and 
ho jumped up to snatch the book from her. ‘ You have no more soul 
than that bookcase.’—' I’ve twenty times more than you. Every one 
knows I’ve always been ten times as clever,’ said Nora, sitting on the 
book to prevent him from getting it, and tossing her head back as if she 
defied him to deny the fact. At that instant Milly, who by some means 
best known to herself had got out of her shed, put her head in at the 
open window and gave a great snuff. ‘ Milly, you angel! screamed 
Nora, jumping up and rushing to the window. Then, as the extreme 
indiscreetness of her favourite’s conduct dawned upon her, her tone 
changed: ‘ Millicent, how dare you come out of your shed upon a Sunday 
morning? You know you ought not. Really, you have no conscience, 
you bad cow!’” 

And Nora is, besides, very clever, and deals out her irony with a 
most humorous skilfulness ; but we must pass to her lover, who 
also deserves notice. Dermot O'Clery is a capital sketch of a 
young Irishman, generous, courteous, tender and loving; but 
unscrupulous, and utterly without moral courage or 
ciple. Ready and amusing, he is a favourite with every 
one — his sinister, 
withstanding his plain face and insignificant person, and his 
reputation as a scapegrace; but the sketch is so far imperfect 
that his outbreaks of passion are those of a madman, and his con- 
viction of his own unpardonable wickedness is, as we have said 
before, unexplained or exaggerated, as much as the opposite 
quality is exaggerated in Nora, namely, confidence in the unassail- 
ableness of her own rectitude, and consequent hardness and unfor- 
givingness towards the sins of others. We have said that the 
story is tragic, but that we may not lead the reader to fancy it 
therefore also sad, we will, before we dismiss poor, hardly-used 
Dermot, quote his speech at a confirmation luncheon, only one of 
the many passages of cither sprightly humour or good-natured 
irony—for our authoress in a pleasant spirit is down upon ‘ fast- 
ness ’ and other deformities—which abound in her story. Dermot’s 


original story, and is not too sensitive about endings, send for 
Only Three Weeks. 





ORIGIN, NATURE, AND USE OF WINE.* 
Tue work before us is certainly the most comprehensive in our 
own language on the subject of which it treats, probably more 
exhaustive than any to be found in other languages; and as the 
subject is one which cannot be devoid of interest to a large 
number of our readers, we will endeavour to lay before them such 


| an outline of its contents as will enable them to form an idea of 


prin- | 


worldly-minded brother excepted — not- | 


ideas of the privileges of a bishop are more novel than reverential, | 


but we defy the rightest reverend of them all not to smile, should 
he meet with this story, however hard he may try to look properly 
displeased :— 


“In the middle of Iuncheon a message camo to Dermot, whose 
oratorical powers were known all over the country, to ask him to pro- 
pose the health of the candidates at tho late confirmation. Ho instantly 
complied. ‘Iam sure,’ he said, ‘you will need no pressing invitation 
from me to—aw—persuade you to drink the health of the—aw—young 
and—aw—lovely beings—’ He got so far very well; for he, so to speak, 
took it at a gallop; but here he came toa stop; his breath had failed ; 
and the awful silence which was inevitable while he was recovering it 
overcame his courage and eloquence. At last he remembered hearing 
of people who, when they could not say what they wished, said what 
they thought; so, at all hazards, he proceeded to follow their example. 
‘The young and lovely beings on whose heads the Bishop has this day 
had the privilege of putting his hands. And though I have not hitherto 
had any idea of embracing the Church as a profession, still I must say, 
in thinking over the events of to-day, I feel much inclined, if I thought 
there was a chance of my being a bishop, to enter it at once.’ (‘Hear, 
hear !’ and tremendous applause from all but the clergy.) ‘There is 
one thing, however, I regret, which is the white veils and wreaths which 
are invariably worn on these interesting occasions by our sisters on the 
other side of the Channel; for to my mind—and I daresay to that of 
many here present—a woman never looks so lovely as in a wreath of 
orange-blossoms and a long white veil.’ (‘Hear, hear!’ and much 
pounding on the table from gentlemen of every profession.) ” 


John O'Clery and Anastasia Mullyns are well described, on the 
whole, and a scene between the latter and Nora is exceedingly 
spirited and droll. 
except Lady O’Clery—a sweet old lady, but not a difficult cha- 


what wine really is; and what constitutes the great differences 
between the products obtained from various countries. We confess 
that there is some difficulty in the task, arising not from any lack 
of materials, but from the limited space allowed for its discussion. 
Wine, it is well known, is the product of the fermentation of the 
grape, and no alcoholic fluid can be fairly termed *‘ wine” which is 
not so produced. Geological evidence proves that the grape in its 
wild state existed in Germany, Bohemia, and ‘Tuscany during the 
tertiary period, and impressions of the fossil leaves of the vine 
and of its seeds are there found. At the present time, in the 
northern hemisphere, the limits of the culture of the vine in 
Europe and Asia may be thus given :— 

“The polar limit commences north of the Azores, keeps to the south 
of England, without touching that country, enters France at Vannes, in 
Brétagne, runs upon Maziérs, and goes thence past Alengon and Beau- 
vais. It then runs more northward, including a portion of Rhenish 
Prussia, passing to the north of Thuringia and the valley of the Saale 
to the north of Saxony, particularly of Dresden, and then runs across 
the Carpathians, through South Russia, almost in a straight line to the 
northern end of the Caspian Sea. Thence it proceeds in a straight line to 
the Amoor, and somewhat to the north of the southorn bends of that 
river ending in the Pacific Ocean. Tho equatorial limit begins near the 
Zquator in the Atlantic Ocean, and includes the Canary Islands and all 
the islands lying near the African and Spanish coast. It then enters 
Africa at about the 30th degree of northern latituds, and running 
nearly upon, though a little to the north of that degree, it leaves Africa 
at the middle of the Isthmus of Suez; runs across Arabia and the 
Persian Sea, enters India about the 25th degree of northern latitude, 
and then describes a loop running downwards in Hindostan itself 
nearly parallel to its sea borders; so that the whole interior of Hin- 
dostan is comprised in it, while the whole sea-board is excluded, It 
then passes again to tho north, excluding all the land within several 
hundred miles from the sea-board, and passes into China, to terminate 
at the eastern ond of it, on the 27th degree of northern latitude.” 


The vine will grow both to the north and south of these limits, but 
tothe north it never ripens unless in exceptional situations ; to the 


south, it becomes an evergreen, and loses its best qualities. It 
will be observed that the limits do not coincide with any 


isothermal lines, for the vine does not require a very high average, 
but a high summer heat, and thus it may prosper in many places 
whose mean temperature is far below that of England. 

There are very many varieties of the cultivated vine, but each 
preserves its main character wherever it can produce fruit. ‘The 
vine determines the growth or character of the wine, though each 
variety requires peculiar circumstances for its full development. 
The Riessliny grape, whether grown on the Rhine, in the Tyrol, 
in Croatia, or at the Cape, will always recall the qualities of 
the wine of the Rhine; and, on the other hand, if the Chateau 
Lafitte were planted with Gamay or Govais, instead of Carhenet, 
a detestable wine would be produced, and ‘ thus one should never 
say wine of Burgundy, but wine of Pineau, from Bungundy; one 


| should not speak of Bordeaux wine, but of wine of Carbenet, from 


Bordeaux.” 

The time of vintage and the process of vinification are fully 
discussed ; in some districts the grapes are considered ripe when 
they have attained their greatest volume, which is not the most 
suitable time, if the object be to produce natural wines,—that is, 
wines unplastered and unmixed with additional spirit; in the 
most celebrated of the white-wine vineyards the grapes are 
allowed to hang until they attain their maximum sweetness and 
maturity, and are commencing to pass into the state of sweet-rot. 
In making red wine, the production of a given colour is a domi- 
nant condition, and this can only be attained by the use of grapes 
at a certain stage of ripeness short of the maximum. Champagne 
grapes are not permitted to attain the highest maturity, because 
it is conventional that the effervescing wines of that country shall 
not possess the slightest tint of reduess, which the fully-ripe Pineau, 
or plant doré, always gives; and the wines of Burgundy are vint- 
aged a little early because the fully-ripe Pineau, when fermented 


| with the husks, yields wine with a somewhat tawny-red colour. 


The seniors are not so ably done, unless we | 


racter to sketch—and the Rev. Mr. Dobbins, a caricature, though 


a clever and amusing one. 


Let every one who wants to be refreshed by a bright and | arp a. 


The mode of cutting grapes in different countries, of removing 
the stalks, mashing and crushing, separating and fermenting the 
juice are described in such detail as to satisfy the most inquisitive 
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reader. One fact we may state here not known to everyone, 
namely, that although grapes are essential for the production of red 
wine, yet white wine is frequently produced from black grapes ; 
the colouring matter of the black grape being usually confined to the 
husk. There has within the last few years been proposed a method 
of increasing the quantity of wine yielded by grapes. As the 
results obtained appear somewhat startling, it may be well that we 
should give an outline of it. M. Petiot—and the process is called 
after his name—caused a quantity of black grapes, which by press- 
ing would have given 60 hectolitres of wine, to be crushed so that 
45 hectolitres of the juice were collected ; this was mixed with 
an equal quantity of sugar-solution, containing the same amount 
of sugar as the must. To the pulp of the grapes which 


remained behind 50 hectolitres of sugar-solution were added; | 


and after fermentation, 5) hectolitres of wine were drawn off. ‘The 
murk was afterwards again twice exhausted with a sugar-solution ; 
and lastly, the pressed murk was subjected to the action of the 
same. 
wine. From aquantity of grapes which, according to the ordinary 
proceeding, would have yielded but 60 hectolitres of red wine, 
there were obtained by the aid of 240 hectolitres of sugar solu- 
tion as much as 285 hectolitres of wine,—namely, 90 of white, 
and 195 of red wine; and it was stated by Petiot to be ‘* wine in 


the full sense of the word.”’ In 1855 the two well-known chemists, | 


Thénard, pcre ct jils, neighbours of Petiot, treated thus the whole 
of their vintage produce, and from a quantity of grapes which 
would have ordinarily given them 500 hectolitres of wine, 2,000 
hectolitres were obtained. 

From these experiments it must be concluded that much is con- 
tained in the grapes which is not extracted with the must, but 
which can afterwards be removed by the action of a sugar-solu- 
tion, and converted into wine. It was found by Petiot that in 
1854 the third infusion with the sugar-solution was most highly 
coloured, but in 1855 the whole of the colour was exhausted by 
two infusions. The new wine is said to be less acid, more drink- 
able, and to possess more bouquet than wine made directly from 
the grape-juice; and to have greater power of remaining good 
under adverse circumstances, such as warmth and exposure. ‘The 
following quotation from the work before us gives a summary of 
the character of these wines :—‘‘ The best grapes or finest growths, 
when treated according to Petiot’s process, yield the greatest 
advantages, for that which remains best to the very end of the 
operation is the bouquet.” 

We cannot, without much further proof of the value of this 
process, quite endorse the above remarks as to the qualities of the 
wine thus made. If it is a really good wine, why, since 1852, 
have not all growers adopted it, seeing that its advantages would 
be so immense? [Low can the white wine made by the addition of 


an equa! amount of sugar-solution to the grape-juice, be equal to | 


that made without any such addition? Itcan be only a mixture of 
white wine and diluted spirit ; for nothing is added but sugar and 
water, and nothing further extracted by the solution. 
regard to the red wine—can it fairly be called wine at all?— 


must it not be an alcoholic liquid, with the addition of only a few | 


of the normal constituents of true red wine? Has it much more 
relation to wine than British brandy to true Cognac? It must, 
we think, be regarded as a cheap alcoholic drink rather than a 
true wine. 

Another process we must allude to, which is the so-called 
‘plastering ” of wines, so very common in Spain and Portugal 
and the south of France. This is effected by adding plaster-of- 
paris to the grape-juice, or to the grapes before they are crushed. 


After detailing many experiments made for the purpose of testing | 


this process, our authors make the following statement :— 


“Tt has been presumed that this process must be of use, and we 
therefore think it unsafe to draw the conclusion from our experiments, 
which naturally suggests itself, viz., that plastering is of necessity only 
hurtful and disadvantageous to the wino and the producer. But the 


result of our analysis is unquestionable, namely, that the ordinarily | 


stated object of the practice, viz. that it withdraws water, and thereby 
effects condensation of the ‘must,’ is not the real object.” 

Perhaps the plaster may cause the precipitation of some albu- 
minous matters, which would cause the wine to undergo change ; 
it certainly removes the tartaric acid, and leaves in its place 
sulphate of potassium in the wine. 

The Chemistry of Wines occupies a fourth part of the work, the 
substance of which may be thus summed up. Besides water, which 
in wine, as in all the other fluids we drink, constitutes the great 
bulk, we find alcohol, the per-centage of which in different wines 
varies from about 7 to 20. We speak of absolute alcohol, not the 


diluted or proof’ spirit of the Excise, which is rather more than | 


These solutions were all fermented and converted into 


With | 


| half water. his alcohol is derived from the sugar of the juice or 
must, and, therefore, the richer the grape is in sugar the stronger 
the wine. ‘There is, however, a limit to this, as the presence of 
more than a certain per-centage of alcohol arrests further fer- 
mentation. ‘The artificial addition of spirit, or the fortifying 
of wines, also arrests fermentation, and leaves free sugar. It 
is a very common opinion that alcohol does not exist as such in 
wine, but in some peculiar or modified state, rendering it less noxious 
to the system ; our authors, however, have clearly shown this to 
be anerror. Alcohol holds very tenaciously oily and other matters 
derived from the substances from which it has been distilled, and 
hence, when added to wine, is apt to give an altered taste. 

The principal aci/ contained in grape-juice and wines is tartaric 
acid, but others, as malic and dannic acids, are present ; some acids 
are found in wine, but not in the grape, as acetic, formic, proprionic, 
butyric, and cenanthic acids. As the tartaric acid exists chiefly as 
cream of tartar, a large portion becomes deposited in the form of crust 
or argo], more especially when wines are fortified by the addition 
of brandy, which renders the acid tartrate insoluble. 

Sugar isan important element of the juice of the grape, but infully 
' fermented wines thereis seldom more than } per cent. left ; in forti- 
fied and liquor wines it may vary from 2 to 20 per cent. It must be 
remembered that grape sugars, of which there are two varieties, 
differ somewhat from cane sugar. 

Allied to sugar, as far as taste is concerned, is glycerine, which 
our authors prove to be contained in all wines, and to be produced 
| during fermentation ; its amount is difficult to determine, and no 

doubt varies with the nature of the grape, the character of the 
| fermentation, and the age of the wine. ‘The fact of the existence 
| of this principle is of interest, as we can now understand how a 
| sweetness may be imparted to wine which is practically free from 
sugar. 

Wines contain ethers. One, termed cenanthic ether, pervades all 
| wines, and although it forms no more than a forty-thousandth part, 
| it gives the vinous odour and flavour which distinguishes wine 
| from other alcoholic fluids. No one hesitates to call port, sherry, 

claret, and hock all equally wines, though they differ so com- 
pletely from each other in every other respect. Other ethers, as 
| turtaric, butyric, and acetic ether, give the peculiar bouquets to 
individual wines ; these latter are produced by the long-continued 
action of the acids upon the alcohols of the wine; the 
bouquet, therefore, becomes augmented with age, and the 
;more the acidulous salts contained in wine when first 
‘made, the more the ether subsequently produced; and 
|it is a well-known fact that fortified wines, as port 
‘and sherry, from which most of these salts have been re- 
moved, do not acquire from age the bouquet of the natural wines. 

The last constituents of wine which we have space to speak of are 
| the colouring matters; in natural wines these are derived chiefly 
from the husks, partly from the oxidation of the tannin, and so- 
called extractives of the grape. Some wines, as Moselle and 
Champagne, are almost colourless; some, as Sauternes, yellow ; 
| others, as Claret and Burgundy, of different hues of red ; a change 
or darkening by oxidation is often observed when light wines, as 
Ilock, Sauterne, and Ilangarian wines, if bottled too soon, are 
exposed to the air; possibly this may often arise from the pre- 
sence of a fungus. It should be known that an artificial colour 
and odour is frequently given to wines; to colour the black, 
| cherry, bilberry, and elderberry juice, as likewise logwood and 
Brazil wood, are frequently added; to give odour, the elderberry 
flowers, as in the case of Moselle. Brown sherry and brandy differ 
from the pale varieties, simply from the presence of burnt sugar 
in the former. 

Ilaving passed in review some of the more important chapters, 
we will now express our opinion of the work asa whole. To most 
readers, we imagine, its perusal will appear tedious ; to many, parts 
of it will be devoid of interest ; and to many much will be unintelli- 
gible. ‘To the British reader who lives beyond the northern limit 
of the grape cultivation, for whom, we presume, the book is chiefly 
intended, the vast details as to the different varieties of vines 
_ adapted for making wine, their respective excellencies and defects, 
the minute description of the methods of growing them, and the 
peculiarities of the soils adapted for each, will seem to be unneces- 
sarily dwelt upon. 

Those not fully up to the chemistry of the day will find no 
slight difficulty in mastering the part devoted to the chemistry of 
wines, and we cannot but protest against the introduction of much 
which is entirely out of place; and to justify our assertion, 
we will give an example. Can it be thought desirable, for the 
sake of proving the amount and character of the sugar contained 
in grapes, that many pages should be occupied with an account 
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of the nature of polarized and circularly polarized light, and a remarkable evidences of the changes that have taken place in the 
minute description and explanation of almost every instrument | vegetation of this singular region. The teak tree of the South 
which has been employed for this purpose? Should not the | (Vateria robusta) has been dispossessed by the Sal of North 
reader have been referred, if necessary, to some work on physics ? | India, and in one remarkable instance is found in an isolated 
An extension of the same principle would have involved a com- group in the Denwar valley, where the surrounding timber 
plete work on chemistry as a preliminary to the discussion of the is teak. It was time that the Government should inter. 
various other constituents of wine. Although the chemistry of vene for the preservation of the forests. Wholesale destruc. 
wine is so elaborately treated, we must not for a moment suppose tion of the best trees for the purpose of making ashes 
that we can as yet by analysis discover those minute differences | for manure had become a common practice among the hill 
which distinguish a superior from an inferior wine. ‘The taste and | tribes. When the Central Provinces were constituted, it be- 
smell, or bouquet, as it is termed, are required to enable us to test | came evident something must be done to save the country from 
the true value or finesse, a property which separates the wines of | falling into a treeless, arid desert. Unfortunately the Administra- 
different growths from one another. tion gave notice that after a certain time the forests would be 
The greater portion of the work is devoted to an account of the | brought under Government control and be strictly conserved. 
wines of different countries and districts; the names of all the pro- | Immediately the contractors, like speculators in more Western 
prietors ; the amount of land cultivated by each; the average quan- | regions, anticipated the market, and bribed the natives to cut down 











tity of the produce; the special modes of training the vines; the 
species of grapes made use of ; the character of the soil, sometimes 
even the wages of the labourers ; such matters may be of impor- 
tance to the growers and merchants of wines, but cannot afford 
much interest to the general reader. 

On the outside of the book the title includes the wse of wine. 
However, we do not find any mention of its value as a dietetic or 
medicinal agent in the work itself. We should have hailed with 
delight an exposition of the effects of different wines upon the 
human frame ; of the causes which make a genuine Bordeaux so 
wholesome, and Burgundy so treacherous a wine, and of the 
action of the different ethers, which probably impart to different 
wines their peculiar properties. In this, however, we are much 
disappointed in finding no allusion made, more especially as one, 
at least, of the authors we should think very competent to deal 
with the subject. 

Notwithstanding this slightly adverse criticism, we have no 
hesitation in recommending the book highly to all who may 
desire a thorough knowledge in any department of the subjects | 
treated of. The work is one which must have cost the authors | 
(men of well-known standing and ability) an immense amount of | 
labour and time; and we trust the reception of the work will be | 
such as to prove that their labours have been fully appreciated. 

We should add that the volume is extremely well got up, 
illustrated by many good woodcuts. 





HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA.* 
A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to the volume before us, by 
reason of the premature death of the gallant writer. 
Forsyth was cut off at the early age of thirty-three, on the 1st of 


May last, during a temporary sojourn in London, and while the last | 


sheets of his book were passing through the press. Ilis oflicial 
position as Conservator of Forests in the Central Provinces of 


India had given him opportunity of closely observing the interest- | 


ing region he has described, and enabled him to indulge the keen 
sense of pleasure which sportsmen feel in pursuit of wild beasts. 


The Highlands which form the subject of the book are those numer- | 


ous peaks and ranges that form the watershed of Central India, 


and lie on the 22nd parallel of north latitude, and between the 76th | 


and 82nd degree of east longitude. ‘I'hey are the central and cul- 


minating section of a ridge of elevated country which stretches | 


across the peninsula from near Calcutta to near Bombay, and 
separates Northern India or fHindostan proper from the Deccan or 


country of the south. ‘The western half of this mountainous region | 


makes a triangle clearly defined by the fork of the Bombay railroad 
where it branches off at Bhosawul, to adopt the orthography of 
Captain Forsyth, in a northern direction to Jabalpoor, and in a 
southerly direction to Jagpoor. ‘The hill country extends, accord- 


ing to Captain Forsyth, 450 miles eastward of the railway junction, | 
and has an average width of about 80 miles. The principal streams | 


flowing from the watershed are, on the north, the Son, a tributary 
of the Ganges ; to the east, the Mahanadi, which falls into the Bay 
of Bengal; to the south, flow the main feeders of the Godavery ; 


and to the west, the Narbada and the Tapti pursue parallel | 


courses to the Arabian Gulf. 

This region derives its interest not only from the sport it affords 
to the hunter, but from many historical associations. Here the 
aboriginal tribes took refuge before the advancing wave of Aryan 
conquest. Here they stood at bay, and in process of time com- 
mingled the blood of the invaders with their own. The ethnolo- 


gical and antiquarian indications of that ancient time did not | 


escape the observation of our author, who has pointed out also 
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Captain | 


| every teak tree that was to be found throughout the northern 
| pase of the tract. Millions were felled of old and young trees, 
| and were left on the spot to wait for the hour when the trunks 
| would be required for railway operations. ‘The hour never came, 
jw the abandoned trees served in many cases only to feed the 
jungle fires, until the fragments that remained were gathered 
home in after years by the Forest Department. 

There is, however, such a thing as excessive conservation, and 
we quote Captain Forsyth’s view of this matter as of peculiar 
value, and pregnant with instruction to the Indian Govern- 
ment. ‘The teak tree, be it understood, possesses, among other 
| useful qualities, that of rapidly throwing up from its stumps a 
| head of tall slender poles from twenty-five to thirty feet high, which 

the natives have been accustomed to use for generations in the 
construction of their small wooden habitations :— 





“ Our treatment of the question of the Teak forests is a good example 
of the difficulties in Indian administration which arise from the absence 
of accurate observation on the real requirements of the country, and the 
obstacles in the way of reconciling the condition of a low and almost 
stationary stage of society with nineteenth-century ‘ progress’ and high- 
pressure civilization. 

“In the cry for great timber for our railways we totally forgot or 
neglected the demand of the masses of the population for small timber 
| for their houses and many other purposes. Wo shut up every acre of the 
teak-producing country we could, and referred them to inferior sorts of 
wood, all the best species besides teak having been tabooed along with it. 
| “Tho other species of timber, when used young, mostly decay in a 
| year or two in an Indian climate ; and so the people were put to a vast 

unnecessary expenditure of labour in renewals, while we strove, by 
| pruning and preserving, to mako large timber grow out of the scrubby 
coppice-wood which had before supplied their wants; and as it proved, 
strove entirely in vain. 

“ This pollarded teak will not grow straight and large, prune we never 
so wisely. It will grow toacertain size, the size the natives require it ; 
but after that it decays and twists into every variety of tortuous shape. 

«‘ What we should have done was to reserve the best forests for timber 
purposes proper, and apply to the rest—the vastly greater part of them 
—only such measures as would ensure the best and quickest production 
of coppice-wood for the requirements of the people. It has been said 
that they should learn to do as European natives do, convert large trees 
| to smaller scantlings by the saw, as it is an undoubted fact that forests 
| yield a larger aggregate supply of timber when the trees are allowed to 
mature. The argument is one of a sort too readily applied to many 
Indian subjects. Theoretically it is true enough, and in the distant 
future it may be realized. But in the meantime, the people havo not the 
capital wherewith to do it, even if the large timber were growing ready 
| for them, which it is not. Wo have taken one step rightly enough, in 
strictly reserving limited aroas of the best forest to reproduce large 
timber. But we have not released the rest, nor applied to it a method 
which aims at the continued reproduction of smal! timber, for which the 
teak treo is so admirably fitted by nature. Vast expense is still incurred 
in attempting to conserve it all after a fashion, and the problem of cheap 
| and efficient management of these forests will never, in my opinion, be 
| satisfactorily worked out until we revise our system altogether, with this 
| object kept in viow.” 

’ The condition of the Hill tribes is described as greatly improved 
by comparatively recent acts of the Administration. ‘The drunken- 
_ ness and recklessness occasioned by the pernicious power of the spirit- 
dealers are much diminished. Captain Forsyth knew two Gonds 
' or Korkoos who in 1867 cleared thirty acres of light land and sowed 
| it with tillee (sesamum). ‘They borrowed 80 rupees (£8) to buy 
' bullocks and implements, and two manees (1,920 lbs.) of millet to 
eat. The interest on the money debt was twenty rupees, and 
double the quantity of grain had to be paid back at harvest. 
Having no rent to pay and doing all the labour themselves, they 
repaid their debt with interest by the sale of the first year's 
produce, and remained possessors of a little money and a stocked 
farm that brought them in £10 apiece yearly, an income sufficient 
to keep them in comfort. One instance of this kind in humble life 
must give encouragement to every enlightened administrator in 
| India, who knows too well the amount of wretchedness and degra- 

dation that has been produced among the million in that country 
| by careless and unjust government. Many characteristic features 


| 
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of native temper and disposition are to be observed in the crowded | 
pilgrimages to sacred places made every year. Captain Forsyth 
witnessed one of these, when forty thousand pilgrims swarmed | 
through the Denwar valley to visit the great shrine of Siva, in 
the Mahadeo hills. He describes the scene as resembling an English 
fair or crowded racecourse, with amusements of all kinds going on, 
but without licentiousness or drunkenness. ‘The conical stone 
(Lingam) that represents the god is enshrined in a large natural 
cavern, running three hundred feet into the bowels of the hill, and 
washed by a clear stream of cold water issuing from a cleft at the | 
further end. To reach this holy spot the pilgrim has to climb 
up rugged paths in the rock to a height of 2,000 feet, and he re- 
turns, happy and grateful, to the valley below with his two earthen 
pots that the Brahmans have filled with holy water from the 
stream. In former days devotees were permitted to offer themselves | 
in sacrifice to the bloody Kali by jumping off a cliff near this shrine, 
but the British Government forbade the cruel rite. An extract | 
from a MS. account of one of the last of these immolations in | 
Newar, written by Captain Douglas in 1822, is given at p. 173. | 
The popular error that the mysteries observed at the shrine of Siva 
are obscene must now be deemed exploded, for Captain Forsyth | 
confirms the observations of Mr. R. Elliott on that head in his book | 
on Mysore, reviewed in these columns ; and the able correspond- | 
ent of the Zimes newspaper, in describing a recent visit to 
Juggernaut, affirms that he did not see a semblance of immorality. | 
We have left ourselves no space for any of the sporting adven- | 
tures, of which there are many in the volume, described with much | 
spirit. Indeed the whole book is extremely well written, terse, | 
clear, and picturesque, and it affords another instance of the kind | 
and degree of culture and ability that has been happily introduced | 
into the government and regulation of British India. 


| 





A WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING.* 
AmonG the customary crowd of Christmas Books, there came to | 
us this innocent-looking volume. Nothing, it seemed, could be | 
more appropriate to the time. Private theatricals are, at least for | 
those who are engaged in the rehearsals, a very effective sort of 
amusement, not the less fascinating because they afford a pretext 
and a shelter for plenty of harmless flirtation. So it comes to pass 
that in hundreds of households people are asking,—What shall we 
act? They want something easy to learn, not requiring much 
scenery, with not too many characters, and these not too unequally 
weighted. It is understood, of course, that the plot and language 
of the drama desired must be perfectly unexceptionable, not merely 
such as would pass muster on the stage, a region of paint and gas- 
light, where blushes are not expected, and indeed could not be seen ; 
but such as boys and girls might learn and act together without 
the slightest discomfort either to themselves or to their audience, 





—such in fact as, with all its fun, should be perfectly in harmony | 
with the tone of our best and purest homes. Starting with this | 


view of what sucha book should be, we must say that the 


title of ‘‘ Home Theatre,” as given to the volume before us, is | 


one of the grossest misnomers that we have ever encountered. ‘lo 
justify this opinion, we shall analyze the first of the six dramas 
which it contains, bearing the title of ‘* A Lost Game.” It is by 
far the most elaborate and ambitious of the six, being extended to 
four acts, and occupying more than a third of the volume. 

In the first and second scenes the servants of Mr. Weightfelt, 
aretired merchant, communicates to George Bradford, Mr. Weight- 
felt’s nephew, just returned from travel, their suspicions about the 
young wife whom their master has recently married. In the next 
scene, the lady herself appears, and fascinates the new comer. In 
that which follows we find her alone, confessing to herself that she 
is heartily tired of the respectability by which she is surrounded. 
In the course of the next act, a certain ‘‘ Brooke” is introduced, 
threatening Mrs. Weightfelt with certain very uupleasant revela- 
tions unless she will consent to buy him off. George Bradford inter- 
rupts the interview, and the lady passes off her visitor as a man who 
is applying for a footman’s situation. Mr. George, however, has 
received a letter from a Parisian friend speaking of the excite- 
ment caused by the sudden disappearance of ‘ Stella,” a famous 
danseuse at the Chatelet, and containing a photograph of that lady, 
which he finds to bear a wonderful resemblance to his uucle’s wife. 
The two, wife and nephew, whose interests are, of course, diverse, 
and whom we now see to be matched against each other, sit down 
to a game of chess which is meant to be symbolical of the ‘* game ” 
which the drama represents. George begins by showing the 
photograph, which the lady “tears in pieces very passionately,” | 
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accounting for her rage by the lame story that this photograph had 
been the cause of great trouble to her, an employer having dis- 
missed her from the post of governess in his family on the ground 
of having sat for it. Meanwhile, the game of chess goes on till itis 
lost by the lady, who “ in an access of ungovernable anger overturns 
the chess-board,” &c. In the next act we find George accusing his 
antagonist of having misappropriated moneys given her to pay 
certain bills; the bills themselves being, as he has discovered, ficti- 
tious; while Brooke, the footman, is found to be in possession of unac- 
countably large sums of money, which he boasts can be easily re- 
plenished. She acknowledges the charge, but Brooke, she says, is 
ber brother, a man of disgraceful antecedents, who has threatened 


| to make himself known to her husband unless he is bribed. Mean- 


while a love affair has sprung up between George Bradford and 
Milly, Mr. Weightfelt’s American niece, and the wife witnesses 
with envy a scene between them. ‘1, too,” she says, ‘‘can be 
loved.” She has had, it seems, a letter from Léon, Duc de 
Broyes, suggesting, it may be guessed, a flight about which 
she is unable to decide. However, she vows vengeance against 
George, and accordingly accuses him to her husband of having 
insulted her with an offer of love. ‘The uncle, of course, be- 
lieves the charge, and turns the nephew out of the house. But 
by an accident George gets possession of a note which his uncle's 
wife has written to the Duke, and in which she has consented 
to meet him. Now, of course, ‘‘the game is lost.” And now, 
besides mentioning the fact that Mr. Weightfelt is reduced, 
on learning the truth, to a state of idiocy, we need say nothing 
more about the plot of Miss Mary Healy's “ home ” play. 

We do not mean to say that the story is a specially atrocious one. 
Stories very like it have been put on the stage of theatres frequented 
by respectable audiences (though these, by the way, tolerate what 
audiences not called “respectable” would not endure for a 
moment), and have served for a plot to more than one novel 
of the class which lie about in ordinary drawing-rooms. But 
we complain that Miss Healy suggests as a proper character 
for a young girl to act this profligate adventuress. Let any- 
one think for a moment what acting means, how thoroughly 


| those who have anything of the “ acting ” faculty identify them- 


selves with that which they represent. And it is gravely proposed, 

and that by a woman, that an innocent young girl should do her 
best to make herself feel like an abandoned creature, who, after 
growing weary of a life of splendid prostitution in Paris, has made 

| her way by false pretences into a respectable home, and has 

|more than half made up her mind that respectability is not 
endurable, and she will go back to the old existence. We do not 
accuse Miss Healy of writing an immoral book, but we do say that 
in this JZome Theatre she, and we must in justice add her pub- 
lishers, have committed an offence against good taste which it is 
ditlicult to characterize in the language which it deserves. 


CURRENT LI 


TER 


ATURE. 


The Thorough Business Man; Menoars of Walter Powell, By Ben- 
jamin Gregory. (Strahan.)—Mr. Powell was born in England, and taken 
in early infancy to Van Diemen's Land. In this colony he began com- 
mercial life, but removed in early manhood to Melbourne, and finally 
| from that place returned to England, though keeping up his business 
connection with Australia for some years, In London, he died before he 
had completed his forty-sixth year. Into this short life he seems to 
have crowded as much activity, bodily, mental, and spiritual,‘as would 
| suflice for many ordinary existences. He conducted a large business 
with energy and success; he took an active part in the affairs of his 
| own religious community, the Wesleyans; and he busied himself with 
good works. The line cf these good works was benevolence rather than 
| philanthropy. And he did not do them in any sort of way by deputy ; 
he took the trouble to do them well, in the right way, and to the right 
His biographer properly thinks that the lifo of a man of 


| persons. 
this kind, a man who was also possessed with the strongest 
religious feeling—he was one of the class who can fix the 


hour of their conversion—and who at the same time showed the 
shrewdest perception and the most prompt activity in all matters of 
business, was a valuable study of character. If we differ in some degree 
from the view which he takes of it, it is not from want of a sincere ad- 
miration for the subject of his work. But we cannot think that tho 
“journal in eleven folio volumes which makes us familiar with his 
spiritual history” is a symptom of a perfectly healthy life, and we must 
confess ourselves to be among thoso to whom “ this intense and per- 
sistent self-scrutiny seems prodigious.” At the same time, we must 
acknowledge the force with which the biographer remarks, ‘ Let them 
call it morbid who can match its healthy and robust results.” One re- 
sult, however, as he seems to acknowledge, was a shortened life. But 
years so spent must not bo measured by their length. The question is 
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too large for us to deal with here; let our readers study it with this 
book before them. 

Magdak n Wynyard ; or, the Provocations ofa re-R phi elite, By 
Averil Boaumont. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—We welcome a novel 
which keeps up throughout its length an interest which every rational 
reader will acknowledge without any recourse to themes forbidden or 
doubtful. It is a great, and in these days a rare merit, that in Wagdalen 
Wynyard there is not a syllable about the Soventh Commandment. Mr. 
Beaumont sticks to the old-fashioned plan, and tells us of the loves of 
two couples, what obstacles were opposed and how they were overcome, 
what ahinsidtdeaidiags arose and how they were removed. And 
having brought both happily to the goal of matrimony, he makes his 
bow and retires. For ourselves, wo are disposed to say very heartily, 
Plandite. This is not indeed a novel of tho artistically constructed 
sort. It has not an elaborately complicatedplot ; it does not aim at giving 
a profound stuly of character. It is rather of the kind which depends 
for its intorest on tho intrinsic merit of the writing, and of the sketches of 
individual character and of various phases of society. Magdalen Wyn- 
yard is the daughter and heiress of a Yorkshire squire, a dull, proud 
common-place, honourable man. 
of the palace of her uncle, the Bishop of Dorminster. The dre 
pidity of the country life, and the more lively yot scarcely more ele- 
vated existence of the cathedral town, are described, both of them with 
admirable force. The dialogue Seabaek is lively and natural. When 
Occasion demands, it is brilliant. Some of the characters, Mrs. Hilditch, 
for instance, the wife of a wealthy manufacturer, who is struggling into 


ary insi- 


“county ” society, are of first-rate merit. 
yard is a book to be recommended without reserve. 

Lhe Primary Synopsis of Universology and Alwuto. ay 6. PB, 
Andrews, (New York: Dim Thomas.)—We shall frankly confess that 
we havo not read the whole of this volume. But we have tried to read 
not a few paragraphs, and havo found very few that we could under- 
stand. Indeed, wo never saw a volume, apparontly written in English, 
that contained so many utterly baffling words. Now, when ono cannot 
distinguish in tho least the outline of a building, and has not tho 
faintest conception of what it is meant for, there is nothing left but to 
bring a brick as a specimen of it. Here is a brick of “ Alwato ”:— 

“The h-sound denotes breath-like being, spirit, and o denotes presenta- 

tion; b denotes hecd-and-trunk (or bulb-and-shaft), and o presentation ; 
and m denotes muchness and outness, and a (ab) denotes substince. Now, 
it may require the mental fuctus eruditus, and a large and clear over- 
sight of the whole field of analogy, to derive, with scientific confidence, 
the meaning man or humanity from the combination of h and o into ho ; 
or that of body from that of 6 and o into bo; or that of muss (or matrix) 
from that of mand « into ma. 
not to go so far back towards the beginning point of the verbal creation, 
but to assume or know, after the fact shall have been established by 
the more occult philosophy, that lo means man, that 40 means body, 
&e. From this point onward and outward, the process of Word- 
Building becomes simple and delightful.” 
It is pleasant when one is lost in a wilderness to find some familiar spot. 
Might we humbly suggest that Thallatosphere, which is, wo learn, “a 
watery Homogenismus,” might be more correctly spelt, if indeed it be 
connected with our old acquaintance JéAa77«, with one / and two t's. 

Lakeville ; Shadow and Substance. By Mary Healy. 3 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Valérie Turner is a young lady of mixed 
French and American descent, who having been brought up in a French 
convent, is suddonly transferred, at the age of eighteen, to a very 
fashionable home in ‘* Lakeville,” a namo intended to represent Chicago. 
From Lakeville sho goos, having suffered much in spirits from tho 
behaviour of a worthless lover, to recruit her health by European travel, 
and so naturally comes to make acquaintance with her French relatives. 
Helen West, tho bel/e of Lakeville, behaving herself with the unbounded 
freedom accorded to unmarried women in America, and Reine d'Antoiroe, 
who, in demeanour at least, is the model ‘ngénue of the French homo, 
represent the two opposite phases of “ girl-life.” There is not much to 
choose bétween them. Holen sells herself to a cortain Mr. H 
whom shoe does not in tha least love, bat who can assure her a wealthy 
Reine is sold by her mother to a certain M. Gourjean, 
for the samo excellent reason. Helen is but just saved by an 
opportune brain-fever from eloping with an old lover; Reino is 
o far from being the character which she acts, that she has a cachette 
of profligate novels in the cupboard cf her bedroom, and has a secret 
understanding with a certain worthless Viscomte de Tourville. Valérie 
herself would seem to be intended for the “just mean ” between these 
two opposites. She is a trifle too much given to flirting, but she is a brave, 
honest, high-minded girl, who mistakes indeed, in tho inexperience of her 
youth, tinsel for gold, but who knows nevortheless what the real gold is. 
The story is, in somo respects, not a pleasant one—Reine espe cially, with 
her evil beauty, is repulsive—but it is well written, and worth reading. 
That it would have beon better had it been compressed into two volumes 
is a criticism so commonly desorved by three-volume novels that it 
should not go for much; but the description of American life, though it is 
vigorous, and the work, it is evident, of one who knows her subject, is cer- 
tainly too long; and the chapters on Rome, which go to make up the third 
volume, are manifestly superfluous. We note one curious fact which 
our readers may or may not consider peculiar to American customs. 
“ Alec,” the hero of the story, is offered a professorship at Cambridge 
apparently on the ground of having written a successful novel. 
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It will bo better, therefore, practically | 


Altogether, Magdalen Wyn- | 


' volume contains four lectures delivered 


Circumstances mako her an inmate | 


Anne Furst By the Author of * Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 3 vols, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—It would not bo fair to make it a complaint 
agaiust the author of Anne Furaess that the early chapters of her novel 
aro far more pleasant to read than are those which succeed them, any 
more than it would bo fair to complain of a traveller who takes us ont 
of some very agreeable region into one that is very much the reverse, 
Anne’s childhood, as she sponds it in the quaint, old-fashioned house ang 
garden of her grandfather, first in something like solitude, and after- 
wards, though for too brief a space, in the enjoyable company of her 
Cousin Donald, is described with a most delightful picturesqueness. The 
childish thoughts, fancies, and experiences, which are common, we pre- 
sume, to most of us, but which it is such a rare gift to be able to repro- 
duce on oecasion, are given with a most felicitous touch. Unhappily, we 
are not permitted to linger in this Arcadia. Anno’s father has been 


} 





touched with a love for tho animal which, judging by the result 
of such passions, really ought to bo symbolic of villany, just as 


tho sheep is of innocence,—the horse; and we are called upon to 
watch, as this passion more and more masters the man, the evolving of 
the drama of domestic sorrow and ruin up to the fatal catastrophe in 
which it terminates. A moralist who attempts to do something against 
a custom so invariably ruinous as the gambling of the turf has our best 
wishes, though we may doubt whether this or indeed any means can be 
found effectual. A good book seems as unlikely to affect illiterate and 
unprincipled gamblers as does a sermon habitual absentees from church, 
For the most part, the characters in Aane Furness are well drawn ; to some 
we are disposed to take exception. Mr. Lacey is a riddle which we can- 
not understand, and the “ Cudberrys of Woolling ” look like caricatures, 
though old Cudborry himself, a regular curmudgeon, but with some- 
thing good about him, has a look of reality. 

Discipline and Drill. By Captain S. Flood Page. (H. 8. King. )—This 
before the “ London Scottish 
Volunteers ” by the adjutant of the regiment. We wish every volunteer 
corps could hear words of advice so sensible and plain-spoken, There 
are not a few points of ominous similarity between the French armies, 
which were so terribly crumpled by the “discipline and drill” of the 
German troops, and our own volunteer forces. There are officers who do 
not know their business, and men who do not know how to obey. Nothing, 
we should say, could be better for them than to have the opportunity of 
listening to what a thoroughly competent and well-educated soldier, not 
looking down upon them de haut en bus, but having a genuine interest 
in them, and belief in their good qualities and possible efficiency, has to 
say by way of warning, reproof, and advice. Why should not commanding 
officers got this admirable little volume, and read it, mutatis mutandis, to 
their men ? 

Master John Bull. By Ascott R. Hope. (Nimmo.)—Mr. Hope will 
probably pillory us, with other critics who may happen to displease him, 
in a future preface. Even in sight of this danger we shall take the 
liberty of saying that Master John Bullis a very indifferent specimen of 
book-making. First, we have “Introductory Remarks” and a “ Pre- 
face,” written in a queer mixturo of flippancy and dogmatism which is 
most distasteful. Here, for instance, is a note appended to a series of 
remarks, the gist of which is that the more stupid a man the more 
likely he is to be preferred for a schoolmaster: “In such sackcloth and 
ashes as may seem necessary, I hereby repent of this paragraph. Since 
it was written, Mr. Farrar has been mado Head Master of Marlborough 
College.” No one, we are sure, will be more disgusted than Mr. Farrar 
at tho fulsome compliment that is paid to him at the expense of the 
illustrious men, both living and dead, who have adorned the profession. 
Ifas Mr. Hope ever heard the names of Arnold, Temple, Cotton, and 
Bradley ? Then comes an “ autobiography,” prolix and tedious, with here 
and there a gleam of tho felicity which made Mr. Hope’s reputation ; and 
then a quantity of padding in the form of various essays, jeux d'esprit, Ke., 
the best thing being an outline of study for the schools of the future, 
a just and lively satire on the absurd schemes of some reformers of 
the worst, an elaborate joke on that very threadbare 
3albus of the exercise-books. 

en Photographs of Charles Dickens's Readings. Taken from life by 
Kate Field, an American. (Triibner; Osgood, Boston, U.S.).—The 
most amusing part of this volume is the description of the queue which 
formed itself whon tickets for Dickens’s first reading were to be pur- 
chased in Boston. It seems a literal fact that persons began to assemble 
at half-past seven o’clock in the previous evening, and that before 
midnight there were hundreds in line. The doors of the ticket office 
(which was Messrs. Ticknor and Field’s shop) were not to be opened till 
8.30 am. The “Pen Photographs” themselves are a series of most 
enthusiastic panegyrics, better deserved probably in this case than 
panegyries usually are, but yet almost ludicrous in their intensity. We 
wonder whether the Americans are going to make that sort of appro- 
priation of Dickens which the Germans have made of Shakespeare. 
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as it should be—Travelling in Russia—Doings in Edinburgh, &e.—1 York Street, 
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by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge.) by the retail houses, 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Pustage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free, 
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EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, and economic 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 
1 Seel Street.—Bristol : 
Parade.—Glasgow: 
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THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER Srreet BUILpINGs. 


A GREAT NOVELT NIQUE AND ELEGANT. 


AND C0O.’S 


AND DINNER ALES, 


Observe Trade Marke, 


sul, to be had of the principal retailers. 
as other brands are frequently substituted, 

LONDON Srores: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 

7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansea; Quay 


Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 
14 Narrow Quay,—Dublin Stores: 








or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. s = = : Le Eee ~ es 
Fiddle Kings I b] c 
piste, Fide eat thread | DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
essai: | _— THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Per doz. es dé Pe difns d ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obt ain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from prin 
Table Forks or Spoons ... 1 10 .|2 2./2 5. | and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted “di se, healenen’ » the nervous media, and 
Dessert do ee 10. /1 11. | regulate the circulating systems of the moe, 9 mu will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
Tea Spoons,....... 14. 1./1 2. | by Dr. Jd. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Vollege of Physicians, London), to which Le gave the name of 
Other les are in proy etic m. ' 
These are as strongly plated and ery respect Cc H L O R Oo D Y N E 
udmiited by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remody ever disc overed. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

a) Y Py N 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 


JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


rr 7 
CHOCOLATE. 
Each Cake is labelled— 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOIN E. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacioine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


‘ ie BATHS, Sr. LAwWrReENCE-oN-SEA. 
THE “GRANVILLE” HOTEL. 
Table d'héte at 6.30, Boarding terms, £3 10s per week, 
COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
16 SOHO SQuARE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAYN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


gp ere CRYSTAL GLASS 





CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


TRY 
OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 
Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES :— 

1. DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4, SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. : 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application, The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—MoLe’s PATENT Boot Company, Limitep, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 AND 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts, 


RELIEF of COUGH and ASTHMA in TEN 
MINUTES by 
R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS.—From Mr. 
Fox, Omnibus Office, Whitefield Road, Liver- 
pool, December 19, 1871: 

“ After years of severe suffering. and fearing many 
and many a night I should have died from suffocation. 
&c., I was induced to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers. Ten 
minutes after I had taken two wafers I felt relief.” 
Sold by all Druggists at Is 14d per box. 








OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—Fluttering of 

the heart is a symptom of irregular action, and 
imperatively calls forinstant attention. The disorderly 
beats of this primary organ may be a temporary 
inconvenience, or the certain prelude to ulterior mis- 
chief. These purifying Pills address themselves directly 
to the cause of palpitation, dispel flatulency, and 
regulate all derangements of the nerves and circulation, 
desides acting as general tonics and invigorators of the 
system. The feeble and infirm who are subject to 
flushings, faintness, and hysterical affections, will 
derive permanent benefit from a course of Holloway's 
Pills, which reduce every vital action to order, not even 
excepting the brain, and its many sensorial offshoots. 
Perfect reliance may be placed upon these Pills as a 
family medicine. 








INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very , 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Whoiesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


\ OUSSIRENDER RHELNWEIN: a 
a New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 
first quality, but at a more moderate price. ; f 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
and is imported solely by Messrs, H. B. FEARON and 
SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour, and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottles ; 29s per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 

145 New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





WHITEHEAD'S 
NOLID ESSENCE OF BEFFP, 
a Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
4 (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”") 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 








ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lubel 
used s0 Many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 64; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

E NEW PATENT. " 

+ LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


D IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London, 

See name on label. 


| ppnow HALF a CENTURY has 
i passed away since PARRS LIFE PILLS were 
first introduced, and every year from he first has 
given proofs and testimonials of their purity, efficacy, 
and harmless nature. PARR’S LIFE PILLS may, 
therefore, be administered in all cases and at any time 
with the most perfect contidence. 





E NGRAVINGS, OLEOGRAPHs, 
_4 CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, and other PRINTS 
A Large Assortment Constantly in Stock, and Lists 
Sent Free on Application. Coloured Scraps in Great 
Variety. Size, 8 by 5in., at 2s, 3s, and 4s per dozen, sent 
post free. Other sizes at from 6d and 1s per dozen to 
2sand 3s each. Frames of every description made to 
order. 

ZorN, BAHNSON, and Co.,9 and 11 Garrick Street 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. , 


\CIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collec. 
kK tions to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” 
and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 
Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 to 1,000 Guineas: 
also single specimens of minerals, rocks, fossils, and 
recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, all the recent 
publications, &c., of J. TENNANT, Miueralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149 Strand. Private instruction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 
149 Strand, W.C. 











RAMERS’ THREE YEARS 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other tirms, but is thoroughly 
carried out only by themselves. 

CRAMERS,, Regent Street, W. 
\RAMERS’ SHORT GRANDS, six feet 
long, trichord throughout, are now produced 
in remarkably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip 
wood. They are also ebonized with gold lines 
on the top and sides. The prices of these 
unique instruments are the same as the 
ordinary semi-grand. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 
50 guineas, of which the leading Musical 
Journal writes:—The best Fifty-Guinea 
Oblique ever produced.”—Orchestra, 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas, 
in rosewood or walnut. A very remarkable 
instrument. In size it is between the Pianette 
and the Cottage. It has check action, steel 
bridge, and brass studs, with a power and 
brilliancy of tone hitherto unattained by any 
ordinary upright instrument. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes; beautiful 
design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 
65 guineas; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


ONCERTINAS. — ANGLO - GERMAN, 
from £1 11s 6d; ENGLISH, from £2 2s. Alb 
separately fitted, double-screwed notes. List free. 
JONES and Son, 6 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


XYGENATED WATER holds io 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &e., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Box+s, Is 1}d, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 


JOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 

taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 

ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
fs and 8s. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1857. Silver 
Medal, 1868. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 


superior to all others. acneiiians 
ieee 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS AND 
LOZENGES, 3s. A very convenient form for persous 
travelling. 




















HMOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria. Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
. will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrilf. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








CANDLES. 


fame. Sold in boxes of 12, 18, and 24 candles each, varying in size, and the same price each box. 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FIELD’S AERATED CANDLES,—have longitudinal 


internal channels for the prevention of guttering, and into these external air is introduced adding brilliancy to the 
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CENTRAL URUGUAY RAILWAY COMPANY OF MONTEVIDEO, 


FROM 





MONTEVIDEO TO 


DURAZN O. 





Issue of 15,940 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares of £50 each, of the Central Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo, 
upon which a Minimum Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum is secured by the Government of Uruguay Guarantee of £700 per annum per 
Statute Mile for 40 years, attaching as each separate section of the Line is opened for Traffic ; and, in the meantime, out of funds retained for 
the purpose. These Shares are further entitled to equal participation with the Ordinary Shares in the surplus profits, after the latter shall 


have received 7 per cent. 


Price of Issue, £38 15s per Share of £50, 


Giving a Minimum return of upwards of Nine per Cent. per Annum on the amount Invested. 


The Lonpon AND River Prats Bank, Limirep, aro authorized to receive Subscriptions for the above, payable as follows:—£5 per Sharo 
applied for, payable on application ; £5, do., on allotment; £7 10s, do., Ist April, 1872; £7 10s, do., Ist August, 1872, less half-year's interest ; 


£7 10s, do., lst November, 1872; £6 5s, do., Ist February, 1873; total, £38 15s. 


Direcrors in Lonpon. 


JOHN FAIR, Esq., Consul of the Argentine Republic, and Director of 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway Company. 

LOFTUS A. FITZWYGRAM, Esq., 89 Eccleston Square, S.W. 
EycineER—JAMES BRUNLEES, Esq., C.E., 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W., London, 

Soticirors—Messrs. COPE, ROSE, and PEARSON, 26 Great George 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and Co., 67 Lombard 
Street, E.C., London. 





GEORGE W. DRABBLE, Esq. (Chairman of the London and River 
Plate Bank, and Director of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
Company). 

Secretany—S. J. NICOLLE, Esq. 
Orrices—£ GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS, E.C., 
LONDON, 

Trusters for tho Preference Shareholders during the Construction of the 
Railway—Georcr W, Dranste, Esq. ; Lorrus A. Firzwycram, Es3.; 
Lord Hexry Gorpon Lennox, M.P. 


The sum required to mect the first two years’ interest will bo retained by the London and River Plate Bank, Limited, on behalf of the 


Trustees. 


Interest at the rate of nino per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, on Ist of August and Ist February, will be allowed on each 


instalment from dates of payment thereof until the Shares are fully paid up, when the seven per cent. interest on the £50 Share, equal to nine 
er cent. on the amount invested, will accrue. The first payment of interest will take placo on Ist August, 1872. Subscribers may anticipate 
calls on any of the dates of payment under discount at the rate of £4 per cont. per annum on amounts paid in anticipation. 
PROSPECTUS. 


Tho Central Uruguay Railway Company is a Société Anonyme for 
carrying out the concession granted by law of Congress of tho line of 
railway from Montevideo, the capital of the Republic, to Durazno, the 
chief town and principal depot of the interior, forming a central trunk 
railway of 128 miles in length for the State of Uruguay. 

The concession is in perpetuity, with a Government guarantee of £700 
per mile per annum for 40 years, attaching as each separate section of 
the railway is opened for traflic, whether the remaining portions (if any) 
shall be completed or not. 

The concession thus prosents this favourable feature, that each of the 
sections may be regarded as a separate railway complete in itself, since, 
when completed, it obtains an absolute and indefeasible Government 
guarantee of 7 per cent., and, by opening up a fresh zone of country, has 
a fair prospect of traflic beyond the guarantee. 

The first section already open for traflic shows, by the subjoined 
reports recently published by the Trustees, net returns from passenger 
traffic alone more than the Government guarantee—in fact, nearly at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the nominal capital of £10,000 
per mile, or of upwards of 12 per cent. per annum on the price of the 
shares of the present issue, 

The railway will be completed from Montevideo to Santa Lucia, a 
distance of 40 miles (for which the necessary capital is provided), in 
about six months, when the results are expected to be still more 
favourable. 

Further contracts have been concluded between the Company and 
Messrs. Waring Brothers for the completion and equipment, within two 
years, to the satisfaction of the Government, and in conformity with 
the terms of the concession, of the railway from Santa Lucia to Durazno 
(a distance of 88} miles); as to 81 miles for the proceeds of the 15,940 
preference shares now offered for subscription (or pro rata, in case part 
only shall be subscribed); and as to the residue for 1,500 similar shares 
which they have agreed to take in payment of their contract. 

The contract makes provision for the payment of interest during con- 
struction. The capital of the Company will then consist of,— 

Firstly, £300,000 obligations of this Company (which were issued in 
London by the London and River Plate Bank ia April last), charged 
only on the first section of 40 miles from Montevideo to Santa Lucia, 
which were issued in London last year at £75 per £100, and are now 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at £85. 

Secondly, £942,000, consisting of 15,940 preference shares now 
offered for subscription, and 2,900 similar shares, of which 1,400 are 
subscribed for locally, and the remainder are taken by the contractors 
as above stated. 

Thirdly, £261,000, consisting of 5,420 deferred ordinary shares of £50 
each, held in Uruguay, and entitled to dividend only after the pre- 
ference shares have received 7 per cent. on each £50 share. 

The interest of the shares now offered is fully covered by the Govern- 
ment guarantee of 7 per cent. on the portion of railway between Santa 
Lucia and Durazno, and the surplus of such guarantee on the first 40 
miles of the line (now in course of construction) from Montevideo to 
Santa Lucia, remaining after payment of the interest and sinking fund 
(charged solely thereon) of the above obligations ; and it has the further 
security of the traffic of the railway. 

These shares are further entitled to equal participation with the 
ordinary shares in the surplus profits, after the latter shall have received 
7 per cent. 

At the issue price of £38 15s these shares will pay the subscriber a 
minimum interest of upwards of 9 per cent. per annum, with the double 
security of the guarantee of the Government for 40 years and of the 
traffic of the railway. 

The prospects of the railway may be judged of from the accompany- 
ing official documents, but a comparison with the railways already con- 
structed in the Argentine States affords the best test of what may be 
expected from the traffic. 

The Central Uruguay Railway is most similar in its circumstances to 
the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, cach starting from the capi- 
tal and shipping port of a vast and fertile country, viz., in one case from 
Buenos Apres, and the other from Montevideo, and running for more 
than 100 miles directly into the heart of the interior. 
£100 invested in the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway is now 
worth £135, earning a present dividend of £9 per cent. per annum 
on an actual cost of upwards of £11,000 per mile, 





£100 invested in the Central Uruguay Railway of Montevideo, now 
issued at £77 10s, giving a minimum guaranteed interest of £9 per 
cent. per annum, on a cost of £7,750 per mile. 

There is no reason why the railways on the left or Montevidean bank 
of the River Plate should not be as remunerative as those on the right 
or Buenos Ayres bank of that river, and the value of the shares may 
therefore be expected to assimilate. 

The statutes of the Company provido for its representation in Monte- 
video by a Board of Directors, of which the actual Chairman is Senor Don 
Joachim Requena, LL.D., Government Advocate of the Interior and 
Finance; and Senor Alexander M. Cervantes, LL.D., ex-Minister of 
Finance, is Deputy-Chairman; they are assisted by colleagues whose 
influential position in the country, both as large landed proprietors and 
as representing other important local interests, affords a satisfactory 
guarantee for an elfliciont discharge of their duties to the Company. 

A supplemental contract of the Company, approved by the Govern- 
ment, provides for the relative duties of the Trustees and London 
Board. Those of the former aro confined to the receipt of the capital 
offered for subscription, and its disbursement against the certificates 
of the engineer. The Directors in London will hold office till the 
first general meoting of the Company in Montevideo, when they retire, 
but will be eligible for re-election. 

The London Board will consist of three directors (of whom one will 
retire annually by rotation), who will represent the English Shareholders 
in all matters and questions requiring to be initiated in London. Copies 
of all the minutes, reports, and official documents of the Directors in 
Montevideo affecting the Company are to be regularly transmitted to the 
London Board, without whose advice and consent no material action 
affecting the Company is to be taken. The English Shareholders may 
vote by proxy at all general meetings in Montevideo, and these latter 
are to be fixed at dates permitting the previous transmission to London 
of the report and resolutions proposed to be submitted in time for the 
English Shareholders and Directors to signify their wishes thereon, and 
to vote at the meetings. 

Thus an effective participation in the proceedings of the Company is 
secured for the English proprietary. 

Certified copies of the original and supplomental concessions and laws, 
and certified English translations of the same, and the contracts with 
Messrs. Waring Brothers, can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Cope, Rose, and Pearson, 26 Great George Street, Westminster. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned 
in full, without deduction. 

In default of payment of the sum due on allotment, or any of the 
subsequent instalments, the allotment and all payments made will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

Applications in the annexed form, accompanied by a deposit of £5 on 
each share applied for, will be received by the London and River Plate 
Bank (Limited), 40 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the London 
and River Plate Bank (Limited), 40 Moorgate Street, E.C., London ; 
also of the Secretary, at tho offices of the Company, 4 Great Win- 
chester-street Buildings, E.C., London; and from all London Stock- 
brokers. 

London, January 18, 1872. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
Issue of 15,940 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares of £50 each of the Central 
Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo, upon which a minimum dividend of 
7 per cent. per annum is secured by the Government guarantee of £700 per 
annum per statute mile for 40 years, attaching as each separate section of the line 
is opened for traffic; and, in the meantime, out of funds reserved for the purpose, 
These shares are further entitled to equal participation with the ordinary shares 
in the surplus profits, after the latter shall have received 7 per cent. 
To THE LONDON AND River PLATE BANK (LIMITED). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. the sum of £ 
being a deposit of £5 per share on Seven per Cent. Preference 
Shares of £50 each of the Central Uruguay Railway Company of Montevideo, issued 
at £38 15s per share, I request you will allot me that number of the said shares, and 
I engage to pay that or any smaller number you may allot me, on the terms of the 
prospectus, dated the 18th January, 1872. 
Name in full 








Address. 
Description 
Date 
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Just published, in crown Svo, price 5s. 


IDYLLS AND LYRICS. 


By WILLIAM FORSYTH, 
Author of “ Kelavane,” &c. 

“There is genuine music in almostevery line that he 
writes. He sees what most men fail to see; he hears 
what most men fail to hear; and he writes witha 
felicity of style that few men in equal. In all this 
volume there is y @ pa; rhich does not teem 
with beauties,—al] the more se ful, that while they 
Want not in vigour and in fineness of perce eption, they 
are simple and clear to every reader.”"—Scotsman. 
Proceso M. BLACK Edinburgh pars London. 


(NAMB RIDGE UNIVERS SITY 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN. 1872 

_ LONDON CENTRE. 

ion will be held, beginning on Monday, 




















KWooOD and SONs, 








An Ex: uni na 





Candidates wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Prepirat ory Classes or a oe in London, 
are requested to apply to the Seer y for the London 
Centre, Miss E. BONHAM C ARTE ie Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 
and 


Qcle NCE 
h SOUTH KENSINGTON MU SEI 


PAUVER will deliver Six Lectures on “ The 
Pianoforte, commencing Monday, the 5th 





AR T for WwW OME N.— 
™M.—Mr. ERNST 
» Clavecin and 
February, 








at 2.30 p.m, Four Prospectus apply to the Hon. and 
Rey. F. Byng, Treasurer, at the Museum. Fee for the 
course, 10s 6d, 


; 
COLLE 
the late Rict 


L¢ YN yD¢ dN 
iE. Founded under the 
1 Cobden; inau; ugurated loth July, 












by ELR.H. the ince of Wales | 

Principal—Dr. L. Scumrrz, F. R S.E., late Rector of the | 
High School, inburgh. 

Vice-Principal—M. 8S. Forst B.C.L., M.A. Oxford. 


The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of theage. Unfettered by traditional usages, this 
College. while preserving what is good in the older 
institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curriculum 
to modern languages and the natural sciences, 

The WINTER TERM COMMENCED on THURS 
DAY, Isth January, 1872 

Applications for admission should be addressed to 
the Principal, or to the Secretary, at the College, 
Spring Grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex. 


EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 
A KINGSCOLLEGE, LONDON.—Prof. TENNANT, 
F.G.S., will commence the Second or PRACTICAL 
Drviston of his LecrURES on MINERALS and Rocks 
on Wednesday morning, January 24th. The Lectures 
will be continued on each sueceeding Friday and 
Wednesday at 9a.m, Fee £2 2s. 
A shorter course on the same subject will be given 
on Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock. Fee £1 1s. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy and Geology is 
given by Prof. TENNANT at his residence, 149 Str and, 


Cc. 


_— LODGE, DURDHAM 
DOWN, CLIFTON. 


Mrs. S. W. KILPIN, : s 








sisted by Foreign Governesses, 
receives a limited number of Young Ladies, who enjoy 
the advantages of a pleasant home lit nd careful in- 
dividual culture. They attend the sof the best 
Professora, and receive their instruction in the house. 
References to former pupils and their friends. 


a ISS MOONS COLLEGIATE 
{ SCHOOL, 2 Alwyn Villas, Elgin Road, Addis- 
combe.—Miss MOON receives the daughters of gentle- 
men for Board and Education. 
tion embraces English, French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Piano, Singing, &c., under her personal 
intendence, and aided by competent Masters for 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, and all other accomplish- 
ments as required. References on application. 


VOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burling- 
ton House.—The EXHIBITION of the WORKS 

of the OLD MASTERS, together with WORKS of 
Deceased Masters of the British School, is now open. 
Admittance (from nine till dusk), One Shilling. Cuata- 
logue Sixpence. Season Tickets, Five Shilling gs. 
JOHN P RES ‘UTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


NRYSTAL PALACE:—NATION 
MUSIC MEETINGS. —FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING, June 27, 2%; July 2, 4. 6,1872. The rules 
and regulations and the list of picces to be prepared 
for competition are now issued, and may be obtained 
on application to Mr. Willert Beale, at the Crystal 
Palace. 

January 20, 1872. 
ta UH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 

Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

















G. GROVE, Secretary. 





An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


Injury. 
£ Compensation, ONE out 
oming a claimant EACH 


50,000 have been Paid as 
of every 12 Policyholders bec 
YEAR, 














For particulars apply to the Clerks at od Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Otic 
64 Coruhill, and 10 Regent Street, Lon ion, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, S scretary, 
Vy THAL WILL THIS COST to 
- PRINT? An immediate answer to the 
inquiry, and a SpeciMEN Look of Types, wilh Infor- 
mation for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


INTERNATIONAL 
auspices of | 
1567, | 


| troduction of 
| employ any 


Forms may be had on applic 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemeuts. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 
and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
ation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





LIFE 
able terms. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. _ 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1547. 
IT ETTEI of CREDIT and BILLS 
_4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Oltices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


] EE BIEN LU RE S at 5, 55, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. fur one year wt 5 per 
cent,, for three years at 54 per ce _ and for tive years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer peri 1s, on 
terms to be ascertained at the O! Hex > of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secret tary. 
Palmerston Buildings. Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Siphon LIFE ASSURANCE 
LONDON, E.C. 


SOCIETY. 
2 KING WILLIAM STREET, 

FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 

EStABLI SHED 1850, 

This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
business, and consequently does not 
gents to recommen. it, 

But it offers great advantages to As 
points of most importance to them, viz.: 

SArery, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fand 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro- 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of the whole of the 


~ BANK OF 

















surers in the two 









| premiums which have been received upon existing 
| Policies; an 


LARGE BoNnUsEs, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual reductiva and ultimate extinction 
of the Assurer’s premiums. 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 

CUARLES ANSELL, Jun., Actuary. 


| hepealecioneen L LIFE INS 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1520. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 





| Now ready, price 10s 61, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapte d for the L egal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freeh. Id 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held ; 






Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances: Bills and 
| Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Bi er wed. 






The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
tu the first edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK. DIVIDEND CHART, 


Showing the Half- e-:. See Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up ¢ Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of ment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 

















| Yield per Cent. on Parchase Price. 


| Ce ent. ¢ “Sar en 


| ) 
| Great Britain; 


| Contains Safe 





or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a. 


-rice 2s 6d; 





Now ready. 


CRACROFT'S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
i year from the French Revolution of 
) to the -~German War of 1870, with the 
owth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 





Frat 











Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 


Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DEVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


+ Austinfriars, EC 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
JANUARY Number re ady (12 pages), post free. 
Investments in English and Foreiga 





, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water- Works 
Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 





Railways 
Insurance 





Banks, 


| American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 


URANCE| 


| Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 | 


per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-C 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 


lass Securities 


j paid up. 


Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year. 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance 

‘The Life Assurance Companies’ Act , 1870,” 





| with prospectuses, may be ha i on application, 


The course of Instrac- | 


super- | 


NAL | 


| their office. 


} 


Act tuary and Manager. 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard Street. City, and 57 Charing 
Westminster, 


ANDREW BADEN, 
eee 


Cross, 





DIRECTORS. 
»M.P. | Kirl ay D. 
sq. Esq., 
Henry L Holland. 


Henry R. Brand. Esq Hodgson, 
Octavius E. Coope, 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 





Esq. 


| Street, London, 


| kind. 


Henry Farquhar, Esy Sir Jk ho eee, Bart., 
Charles Emanuel Good- M.P., ; | 
hart, Esq. John Stow a Oxley, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
F.R.S. M. Wyvill. jun., Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-tifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 





on ap- 






hie Without With | Without With 
ics Protits fits | Protits am | Px | Profits 








15 £1 ll 0 0 £1 15 0 40 £21810 £3 6 5 
20 113 le 119 3 Ti) 409 410 7 
30 240 > 10 4 60 éio<éwvt¢4 


Secretary and Actu ay. 

( RIEN ‘a AL B: AN iK CORPOR ATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
dills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras. Muuritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shangh Singapore, Sydney, aud 
Yokobama, on terms v 1 may be ascertained at 
They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overlan : route, 

They undertake th ney of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances betwéen the above-named depeud- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 

Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1871. 


ROBERT TI CKER, 



















| that their prices are so fr 


| ments have 


CAPITALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 rag 5 London, E.C. (Established 1852. 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 









Now ready. 
Te INVESrMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financiat 
Author of * Britain's 
Crown Chambers, 


Progress. Edited by JOUN R. PIKE, 
Meial Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

N.B.—lLuvestors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
flud in this Review inforia ution not otherwise obtain 
able. 

TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 

[ AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreign 
Stock and Share aud Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
2U per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
E.C. 


A ie CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION (Limited) 

. Open to all. 

H No ticket. No subscription. 

Free delivery in London. 

. This association was formed in 1870, to extend to 

the general public the advantages previously enjoyed 

only by members of the Civil Service of obtaining goods 

of the best quality for ready money at a small per- 

centage upon the wholesale cost, aud thus eifecting to 

consumers. 

4. A large saving 
provisions, wines and spirits, forcigu 
ery, medicines, aud articles 





SUPPLY 


No formality of any 


5. Groceries, 
produce, perfumery, 
of general utility. 

6. Country orders are promptly executed. 

N.B.--The Directors tind it necessary to state expli ‘itly * 
amed as to render it impossible 
for the Company to bear the cost of carriage to the 
country without involving an actual loss, but arrange 

been concluded which enable the Asso- 
ciation to undertake, if desired, the forwarding of all 
goods carriage paid to any town iu Eagland or Wales 
at the following — rates :— 
Orders not seeding in value £2 
_ Every ad tition ul 10s or portion Of 108 ....0 
. Faney Go ads. —<A temporary exhibition of articles 
suited for the new year. bridal, birthday, aud compli- 
mentary gifts, ets general use, at a large saving on 
ordinary prices, has been opened to the public, at do) 
Oxford Street, within one door of the central stores. 

8. Price lists may be had free at the stores, or will 
be sent by post, on application to the Secretary, George 
Druitt. 


Loe 


STORES: 545 
‘ireus and Poland Street 
re, (S.W.) 


siatl 











CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
Oxford Street (W.), between 
; and Albert Gute, 


Regent 
Knights- 








I.INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarautee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Just published, Part II., “ Heat,” 4s 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Elementary Treatise. By 
Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. Translated and edited, with extensive addi- 
tions, by Professor Everett, D.C.L., of Queen's College, Belfast. 
Parts. medium Svyo, price 4s 6d each. Illustrated by 719 Engravings on Wood. 
The following are now ready:—Part I. MECHANICS, HYpROSTATICS, and PNeEU- 
matics. Part Il Hear. Part III. ELectriciry and MAGNETISM. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA; Progressive Exercises in the Writing 
of Latin, With Vocabulary and Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, and 
Latin Style. By the Rev. IsLay Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of * The 
Public Schoo! Latin Primer,” and several distinguished Teachers. Feap. 8yo, 

cloth, 2s. 


OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, TECHNOLOGICAL 


SCIENTIFIC. With Supplement. 
Science, and Art. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
imperial 8vo, cloth, £4. 








The and 





The COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, EXPLANATORY, | 


PRONOUNCING, 
Large 8vo, cloth, 


The STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRO- 


NOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. About 300 Engravings on Wood. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 108 6d; half morocco, 14s. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 


and EXPLANATORY. Abridged by the Author from the “Student's Dic- 
tiovary.’ Imperia! l6mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 


and ETYMOLOGICAL. About 800 Engravings on Wood. 


8. 





BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


NOTICE.— NEW SYSTEM OF PUBLISHING 
NOVELS, &c. 

The first of a series of New and Original Novels (usually published in three 
volumes ata guinea and a half) will shortly be ready at every Bookstall and 
Library. in one volume crown Svo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette by Percival Skelton, from drawings by Miss Clara 
Mackenzie Kettle and the Author. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, Post Free. 


THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: 
A ROMANCE OF THE WEST RIDING. 
By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


Halls of the old West Riding! 
This cannot be your fate! 

You dare not say youn mouldering pile 
Was once a tower of state! 








ORIGINAL 





Where are the ancient Halls and Towers 
That used to standin pride, [flowers 
Girt round by streams, pranked out with 

On many & green bill side. 

From THe Times, November 23rd, 1871. 

“ The three-volume system has become an abomination and a curso, and it is the 
duty of every critic to bring against it bell, book, and candle. It is a delusion, 
which originated no one knows how, and it is continued for the benetit of no one 
knows whom. It neither profits him that gives nor he that takes, for authors and 
publishers gain nothing by it, and readers are heavy losers.” 

From THe SATURDAY REVIEW, November 11th, 1871. 

“Many monstrous anomalies flourish without remark until chance consigns 
them to the rubbish room of history; then, for the first time, they turn to usefal 
purpose by satisfying future generations as to the creditable advances men make 
on the intelligence of their fathers. Surely the day must come. and come speedily, 
when the present standard price of novels will strike common sense from the 
ludicrous pointof view. If our children ridicule us for having tolerated a guinea 
and a half as the regulation price inevitably ticketed on each new-born work of 
fiction, who shall blame them ?” 


London : SAMUEL TINSLEY, 34 Southampton Stroet, Strand, W.C. 
geroRrant TO BOOK - BUYERS. 








A FEW COPIES AT A GREAT REDUCTION. 


© the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews. 
printed at the Cambridge University Press. 
Offered at 3s 6d; postage, 6d. 


HE PROVINCE of REASON: a Criticism of 
Maneell’s Bampton Lecture on “The Limits of Religious Thought.” 
taining a Comprehensive View of English and German Philosophers. 
Youne, LL.D., Author of “The Christ of History.” Post svo, cloth, 
28 6d; postage, 5d; published at 6s. 


A CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Contains Biography, Classics, History, and Theology, with many useful 

Educational and Mathematical Works. Sent gratis and post free. 

GEORGE HEARL, 50 and 51 Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. 


UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY are always provided 
with experienced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any part of 
the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden or 
unexpect:d mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders. They 
take with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and 
upwards from the piece, al] marked in plain figeres, and at the same price as if 
a at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
asonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great saving to large 
or small families. 
Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 





By Dr. Prerotti, 8vo. Beautifully 
New, in cloth, published at 93, now 





Dean 
Con- 


new, 



















charges for —_— 
8. d. 8. dd. 

Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining .....cccsseee 3 6 
Making Dress, with Tucks of | Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 

Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6) Lawn Body Lining ..... ecscoseeree LG 
Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining ... 1 0 

Skirt into Band .....0...ccseeee 7 6! Silkk Facing.....c.cecccceee covcoree 1 20h 
Making Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 0, Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered 

Al; aca Pocket ........cc00008 «» 1 6| Crape and Rosette .. 2 6 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi...... 6 0 

POCKCE....cersseeerseeseresssesesssereeeee 2 6 | Making Low Bodice. .6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | BRB ALIAS 2ccrveccccccvceces wl 6 
Silk Body Lining..............00c0-00004 5 6! Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra, 


JAY'S, THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 


In Four | 


Adapted to the Present State of Literature, | 
2 large vols. | 


USTOMS and TRADITIONS of PALESTINE, illustrating | 


By JouN | 


! THE 


BERLIN PHOSPHATE SEWAGE AND 
MANURE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 & 1867, 


Capital £300,000, in 30,000 Shares of £10 each. 


With power to increase, 


First Issue, £150,000, in 15,000 shares of £10 each. 
£1 to be paid on application. 
£1 to be paid on allotment. 
£2 to be paid on February 15th. 
£3 to be paid on April 15th. 
£3 to be paid on June Ist. 
With option to subscribers to pay up in full on allotment. 


DIRECTORS.—In Lonpoy. 

GEO. CLERIHEW, Esq., Inspector-General of Hospitals, Addison 
Gardens, Kensington. 

Major-General GREEN, 15 Eastbourne Terrace, London, W., Director of 
Phosphate Sewage Company (Limited), 

| THOMAS HUGH COCKBURN, Esgq., 60 Pall Mall, Middlesex, Director 

| of Phosphate Sewage Company (Limited). 

EMIL OPPERT, Esq. (Messrs. E. Oppert & Co.), 27 Leadenhall St., E.C. 

In BERLIN. 

Dr. JULIUS BEER, Officer of Health, Borlin, Grosse Presidenten 

Strasse, No. 1. 

| H. F. ECKERT, Esq., Grosso Frankfurter Strasse, No. 1, Director of 

| Works, &e. 

| Dr. ZINRECK, Consulting Chemist to the Law Courts, &c., 127 Oranien 

| Strasse, 

| H. STACHOW, Esq., Royal Church Commissioner, Neue Koenig Strasse, 

| 17. (With power to add to their number.) 

Bankers—The CONSOLIDATED BANK (Limited), Threadneedle St. 
Brokers—W. ABBOTT, Esq., 10 Tokenhouse Yard. 
Souicrrors—Messrs. ELMSLIE, FORSYTH, & SEDGWICK, 27 Leaden- 

hall Street; M. E, RIEMANN, Esq., 71 Spandauer Strasse, Berlin. 

Tecusican Manager IN Bertin—FRIEDRICH SCHAEFFER, Esq., 
Charlotten Strasse 97, Architect and Consulting Commissioner for 
Building Purposes to the Municipality of Berlin, &c. 

ConsuLTInG ExGinger In Lonpon—J. BAILEY DENTON, Esq., 22 
Whitehall Place, Principal Engineer of theo Land Drainage and 
Improvement Company. 

Secretany—J. LIEBERT, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES : 
1 AND 2 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS, ELC. 


PROSPECTUS. 
| This Company is formed for the treatment and utilization of the sewage and 
house refuse of Berlin, a capital of ebout one million inhabitants, and the operations 
will be carried on under the special approval of the Municipality and police of the city. 

As the sewerage of Berlin has been carried out only to a very small extent, the 
| system adopted has been that of collecting the sewage from house to house at 
| certain intervals, and these duties have been performed by private persons, at a 
| highly remunerative charge. The interest of these several persons hayo been se- 
cured by this Company, and will be merged in the present undertaking, subject to 
the payment of the various sums forthe purchase of their rights, inclading a manufac- 
tory of manure, and the plant, machinery, utensils, and live stock employed by them 
in their several businesses, amounting altogether to the sum of £15,800, 

To turn the whole of the sewage of Berlin to the greatest protit, the Company 
has secured the exclusive right for Berlin of using the phosphate of alumina pro- 
cess, belonging to the Phosphate Sewage Company, which, according to the highest 
scientific authorities, is the only efficient precipitation process, and produces a very 
valuable manure. 

It is also the intention of the Company, as soon as arrangements can be made 
for the purpose, to associate land irrigation with the manufacture of the solid 
manure, asa means of disposing of the liquid refuse; and with this view, the 
Directors have secured the services of Mr. Bailey Denton, C.E., the Principal 
Engineer of the General Land Drainage and Improvement Company. 

The house refuse, ashes, and dust of the city, together with the sewage intended 
for conversion into manure, will be transported to lands situate on the river Spree, 
near Berlin, for the purchase of which lands provisional contracts have been 
entered into for sums amounting in the aggregate to a sum not exceeding £50,000, a 
considerable portion of which is stipulated to remain on mortgage, and to be paid 
off in easy yearly instalments. The lands are in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Berlin, and in consequence of the growing importance of that city as the capital of 
| Germany are daily increasing in value. The transport will be effected partly by 
| railway and partly by river boats. The favourable situation of these properties 
permits of an easy collection of the sewage and refuse, aud the profitable and 
conveyance of the manure. 

The Company has secured from the concessionaire the benefit of the sewage and 
land contracts before referred to, and the exclusive right for Berlin to use the pro- 
cess of the Phosphate Sewage Company for the deodorization and utilization of 
sewage, for the sum of £30,000, and the Phosphate Sewage Company has agreed to 
supply this Company with all the phosphate of alumina required for the carrying 
out of their process at the market price. The demand for artificial mauures being 
continually on the increase in Germany, and the phosphate of alumina being by far 
the cheapest source of phosphoric acid known, the manure manufactured by t 
Company will command a ready and profitable sale. 

The Phosphate Sewage Company has been extremely successful in England, the 
£10 shares standing at £28 to £29 or £18 to £19 premium. 

According to calculations made upon the most moderate scale, and whieh can be 
inspected at the Company's Offices, the annual receipts of the Company may 
reasonably be expected to amount to £129,960 18s, 9d., and the expenses (including 
the interest payable on the amount remaining on mortgage) to £69,676 178. 6d. 
leaviug @ net profit of £60,284 1s. 3d., equal to about 40 per cent. on the issued capital. 
The great increase of profits to be derived from the phosphate of alumina process is 
| not included in this calculation. : . 

The Directors express their conviction that this undertaking will prove a high! 
remuneratiye one for investment, and may here poiut to the flattering results wh 
have attended all public undertakings in Berlin which have of late years been 
established with the aid of English capital. 

The only contract entered into for account of the Company is an agreement 
dated the 19th day of January, 1872, made between Julius Liebert, of Nos. 1 and 2 
Great Winchester Street Buildings, in the City of London, merchant of the one 
| part, and Samuel Vita Monteflore, of No, 8 Great Winchester Street dings, 
| Great Winchester Street, in the City of London, accountant of the other part. 

Forms of application for shares may be obtained from the brokers, solicitors, and 

bankers of the Company. Where no allotment is made all moneys will be returned. 

| The contract and Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company may 
| be inspected at the offices of the solicitors of the Company, 27 Leadenhall Street. 


(DHE BERLIN PHOS 





PHOSPHATE SEWAGE AND MANURE 
COMPANY (LIMITED). NOTICE is hereby given, that the SUBSCRIPTION- 
LISTS for the above Company will be CLOSED on MONDAY NEXT, the 29th iust., 

| for London, and Tuesday, the 30th inst., for country applications. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | 
263, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 
JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE. 
THE LATEST SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
BISHOP BERKELEY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND AND MONEY MARKET. 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
THE YEAR OF THE PASSION. 
Sir HENRY HOLLAND'S RECOLLECTIONS. 
MARCO POLO AND TRAVELS IN HIS FOOTSTEPS. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND, | 
THE PROLETARIAT ON A FALSE SCENT. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. __| 





MSM MONA Pw H 


in 





THE | CONTEMPORARY REY IEW. | 
2s 6d Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

1, THE EpvcaTion Dirricutty. By F. Seebohm. 
2. FentAnism. A Narrative. By One who Knows. 
3. HENRY WARD BEECHER. By the Rey. H. R. Haweis. | 
4. RATIONALISM AND RiTUALISM: In the Light of 

_—— Ecclesiastical Decisions, By the Rey. John 


Hur | 
5. THE Focurs GosreL. By the Rev. Professor 
Godwin. 
6. Dr. NewMAN’s Essays. By the Rey. Edmund §. | 
Ffoulkes. | 


7. WHAT Is COMMON SENSE? By Dr. W.B. Carpenter. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. | 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXV., JANUARY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Yutr's Epitron OF MARCO POLO. 

2. LACE-MAKING AS A FINE ART. 

3. TYERMAN’S LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 

4. TYLOR ON PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 

5. CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HisTORY OF PAINT- 

ING. 

6. RAILWAY ORGANIZATION IN THE LATE WAR. 

7. In1sH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

8. GRANT'S CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

9. Mr. BROWNING'S “ BALAUSTION.” 
10. THE CHURCH, THE LAND, AND THE LIBERALS. 

London: LONGMANSandCo.; Edinburgh: A. and O. 
BLACK. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 








FEBRUARY. Edited by Joun MORLEY. 
CONTENTS, 
THE RELIGION OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE. By A. C. 
all. 


DICKENS IN RELATION TO CRITICISM. By George | 
Henry Lewes. 
WARBURTON. By Leslie Stephen. | 
Tue CuurcH OF ENGLAND AND THE PEOPLE. By 
George Potter. | —— 
Tue INTERNATIONAL AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. | 


By Lord Hobart. | 


= POLICY IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By a 
itor. 
THE POLITICAL ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. By | 
Arthur Arnold. 
Tue Eustace DrtAMONDs, Chaps. 29 to By | 
Anthony Trollope. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. | 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for| 
FEBRUARY, being No. XXVI. of the NEW | 
SERIES. Edited by J. A. Froupk, M.A, 
CONTENTS. 
THE DRINK TRAFFIC. By F. W. Newman. 
NOTES ON EAST GREENLAND. By A. Pansch, M.D. 
RELIGION AS A FINE ART. 
THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. A Dutch Story. 
lated by Sir J. Shaw Lefevre. 
CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS.—No. ITI. 
IRELAND'S EXPERIENCES OF HOME RULE. 
ON LONGEVITY. By Professor Owen. 
AN AMERICAN ON REPRESENTATION. 


“9 


v2. 








Trans- 





THE KRIEGSSPIEL. 
THE MAHOMETAN REVIVAL. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Sie ST. PAULS MAGAZINE. 
LIGHT and CHOICE. One Shilling Monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
1, Septmivs. A Romance of Immortality, By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Part II. 


2. THe “Goop Genie” OF Fiction. Thoughts on 
Reading the Life of Charles Dickens. By Robert 
Buchanan. 

3. LITERARY LEGISLATORS. By Henry Holbeach. 
IL—The Duke of Argyll. 

4. Part BuLoon’s Leap. A Tale of the Gambusinos. 
By the Author of * St. Abe and his Seven Wives.” 

5. OUR ACCOUNT WITH POSTERITY. By Matthew 
Browne. 

6. SUPREME LOVE. By John Banks. 

7. SNOBBERY AS A NATIONAL CHARACTERISTIC. By 


T. A. Trollope. 
8 THe BALLAD OF JuDAS ISCARIOT. 
9. THE Art OF BEAuTY. By M.E.H. Part II. 
10. LypIA LANGUISH. By Austin Dobson. 
11. OFF THE SKELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. Chapters 
IV. and V. 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
40TH YEAR. 
CONTENTS of FEBRUARY Part.—Price 7d. 
A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 
A RACE For Lirs, In Eight Chapters. Chaps. I-IV. 
MARKED MEN. 
THe Toms OF CATN. 
THe YOUTH OF DiIcKENS. In Two Parts. 
RAILWAY-MAKERS. 
THR WORK OF ENGLISH MASONS. 
ON THE VERDIGREE, 
AN OLD HIMALAYAN TOWN. | 
| 
| 














THE MONTH: Science and Art. 
Four Pigces OF ORIGINAL POETRY, 
And Chapters I-VIIL of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitled a GOLDEN SORROW. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvyendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 


sellers. 
A RI: Picrortat and InpwesrriaL. A 
Ps Monthly Magazine, with Heliotype Llustrations, 


| & Group OF ArT POTTERY, 


H E ART-JOURNAL| 

for FEBRUARY (price 2s 6d) contains the 
| roltowinns 

LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. THE TAMBOURINE, after P, De Coninck. 
2. THk WOMAN OF SAMARIA, after H. Tidey. 
3. AMY AND HER FAwy, from the Group by M. Noble. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—The Stately Homes of 

England : Chatsworth, by S. C. Hall, F.S.A., illustrated 
—Holbein’s Rival Madonnas of Dresden and Darm- 
stadt, by J. Beavington Atkinson—The Venus of Milo 
|—The Report from the Potteries—The Museums of 
England: Leicester Museum, by Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F.S.A., illustrated—The Royal Academy: Exhibition 
of Old Masters—Art in America—Publications of the 





Religious Tract Society,  illustrated—Celebrated 
Churches of Europe: Pisa and Florence Cathedrals, by 
James Dafforne. illustrated—Illustrated Works of 


| Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Co., illustrated—Visits to 
Private Galleries: The Collection of Daniel Roberts, 
Esq.: The Holyrood Pictures—Improvements in Minor 
British Industries: The Works of J. A. Rhodes, 
Sheffield, illustrated—Bradford Art Society Exhibition 
—Schools of Art—South Kensington Museum: 
Acquisitions of 1871—&c., &e. 

*.* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., Ivy Lane; 


and all Book- 





Price Half-a-Crown. 
No. 20, FoR FEBRUARY, ConTAIns— 

Art-Topics of IMMEDIATE INTERKST. By Charles 
Burton :—35. Reflections on the Adage “ Stick to your 
Last.” 36. The Difference Between Special Aptitude 
and General Power. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ART IN PAINTING AND IN LITERA- 

TURE, By R. De Nangis. 

AkT IN TURKEY, By Hyde Clarke. 
THE EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 

Hovse. By J. Forbes-Robertson. 

ART NOTES FROM FRANCE. 
NOTICES OF Books, &c., &e. 

And the commencement of an important treatise by 
Mr. Condor, on “THE SYMMETRY OF THE HUMAN | 
Form,” as regarded by the Greek Sculptors and the 
Italian Masters of the Renaissance; to be completed in | 
the present half-yearly volume. 

HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS, 

1, THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. 
From the Engraving by Lessore. 

2. Stupy FroM Lire. By Mrs. Cameron. 

Paiuted by W. S. Cole- 





By Murillo. 


man. 

4. Stupy OF ACHILD. From a Drawing by Philip de 
Champagne. 

London: SAMPSON Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


PDLACKWOOD'S” MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, 1872. No. DCLXXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Food. 
No. V.—Robert Burns. 


FRENCH HOME LiFe.—No. IV. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS: 
SERPENT-CHARMING IN CAIRO. 
| THE MAtp oF Skek —Part VIL. 
QUINET'S CREATION. 
AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN YORKSHIRE. 
THE REASONABLE FEAKS OF PHE COUNTRY. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On the 30th inst, price One Shilling. 
HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
“ Goop-BY& SWEETHEART !” 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower 
as a Rose is She.” 
. WoRDSWoRTH IMPARTIALLY WEIGHED. 
. THe ORGANIST OF ST. PETER'S. 
. Fuorat Gems. By John Shechan. 
5. Henry BROUGHAM AND SomMkE OF His CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 
To THose ABOUT TO MARRY. 
FRED, RepESTONE’S ESCAPADE, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN AND 
His FRIENDs. 
9. A WELSH Horsk WEDDING. 
10. Toa DeceasepD WIFE'S SISTER. 
Mostyn. Chaps. 9, 10, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


N\7OMAN. Edited and Conducted by 
AMELIA Lewis. This new weekly Journal, 
No. L. ready this day, price 3d. 
CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER. 
EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 

SoctaL SuBsEcTs.—On her Good Behaviour—Female 
Suffrage Movement — Migration — Exhibition of Old 
Masters—The French Theatre—Novel Writing—The 
Metrical Decimal System. 

EpvucATIONAL.—Female Medical Education in Scot- | 
land and England—In France—Art Schools—Musical 
Training—Higher Female Education in France. 

DomeEstic.—Soldiers’ Wives—Dwellings for the Poor | 

—The Health of the Body—The Education and Training | 
of Children. } 

British and COLONIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limi- | 
ted, Sle Fleet Street. a 


By Rhoda Broughton, 
"and, “Red 


6. 
7. 
8. 


By Sydney 











“ One of the best Boy's 8 Ms AGAZINES we have vote seen, 
and will, we are contident, meet with universal 
approbation.’ ‘—Lioyd’s Newspaper. 

Price Sixpence, post free, 7d. 


LD MERRY’S MONTHLY.  Illus- | 
trated. Part IL, for FEBRUARY, now ready. | 
CONTRIBUTORS.—Mrs. Eiloart, W. H. G. 
Helen Zimmern, Cynthia, R. M. Ballantyne, 
donald, &c., &c., &c. Edited by “ Old Meri.” 
Supple ment cont: 1ining 
A Prize Department for Competitors under 21. 
An Amateur Literary Department. 
A Page for Correspondence. An Exchange Column. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 


Kingston, 
. Mac- | 
with | 








New Edition, crown 8vo, boards, 6s, 


THE DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE, 
A SCRIPTURAL ENQUIRY, 
By HENRY DUNN. 


“ The reading of its pages is the duty of every man 
who professes to understand or to teach Christianity,” 


| —Homilist. 


“ Honesty and thoroughness mark the discussion 
It is fair and candid."—London Quarterly Review. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


a 2 ae 
“ Worthy alike of its theme and its Authors,.”—TZimes, 


ONDON: a PILGRIMAGE. By 
GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD 
Part IL., now ready, contains the following ILLUsTRA- 
| TIONS by GustaAVE Dore, drawn on the spot and en- 
| graved under the Artist's careful supervision :— 
THE GREAT TREE—KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
A WATERMAN’S FAMILY. 
PORTERS AT WORK, 
COFFEE STALL—EARLY MORNING. 
WAREHOUSES ON THE THAMES, 
PICKLE HERRING STREET. 
Dark House LANE—BILLINGSGATE, 
BuLL Dogs. 
INSIDE THE Docks. 
THE GREAT WAREHOUSE—ST. KATHERINE’S DOCK, 
PorLaR Dock. 
Sr. KATHERINE’S DOCK. 
LIMEHOUSE DOCK. 
In Twelve Monthly Parts, Five Shillings each. 
Opinions of the Press free by post on application. 
London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street, and all 
Booksellers. 


HE SECOND EDITION of FAIR to 
SEE, a Novel, by Major LOCKHART, 3 vols., is 
Now Ready. 

“The plot of ‘Fair to See’ undoubtedly shows a 
great deal of constructive power, but what is more, it 
exhibits the artistic instinct, a higher and much rarer 
quality In short, while thus recognizing the dra- 
matic vivacity of ‘ Fair to See,’ we can warmly recom- 
mend it to those who like something better than a 
lively story "—Saturday Review. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 





Edinburgh and 





London. To be had at all Libraries. 
Handsomely priuted o on Toned Paper, price 5s, in gilt 
cloth. 


ISE WILLY and TENDER SAY- 
INGS, in Prose and Verse, selected from the 

Works of GEORGE ELIOT. By ALEXANDER MAIN, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SoONs, Ediuburgh and London. 


Just published, price 6d, post free. 
HE MORAL VALUE of an HERE- 


DITARY MONARCHY. A Sermon preached 
at Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square, on Sunday Morning, 


December 24,1871. By the Rey. SAMUEL MINTON, M.A. 
London: ELLioT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Price One Shilling. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, 1872. 


CONTENTS. 
A Story of Puuchestown. By G. J. 
Author of “The Gladiators.” 


_ 


. SATANELLA. 
Whyte-Melville, 
Chaps. 5-11, 

THE LIGHTNING BEFORE DEATH. By J. Crichton 
Browne, M.D., F.R.S.E., Medical Director West 
Riding Asylum. 


nw 


3. A JEWEL OF Time. By Guy Roslin. 

4. WINCHESTER Reconps. By F. K. J. Shenton. 

5. AMERICA v, ENGLAND. By Jobn Baker Hopkins. 

6. PLAYERS OF OUR Day. 8. Mr. Irving. 9. Miss 
Neilson. 10. Mrs, Hermaun Vezin. 

7. BLIND. By Robert Steggall. 

8. ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF ENGLAND. By Charles 


Cowden Clarke. 11. Centlivre to Sheridan, 
NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 
EDUCATION. 
THe Niagur SCENE IN THE FouRTH BOOK OF THE 
‘Ene. By T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 
2. TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street, and all 
Booksellers. 


9. 
10 
11. 


1 








Now publishing, and may be ordered of any Bookseller 
fFYHOM’S IRISH ALMANAC and 

OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED 
KINGDOM for 1872, large Svo, 2th annual issue, price 
Fifteen Shillings, or Twenty Shillings bound with the 
PosT-OFFICE DUBLIN DIRECTORY and NEW ORDNANCE 
Map of DUBLIN and its ENVIRONS. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C, Bhackand 
JOHN MENZIES; Dublin: ALEX. THOM. 
ieee Monthly 1s.—* Wonder- 

fully varied.”"—Literary World. 
‘This singular magazine.’—The Truthseeker. 

No. 4, for February, ready this week, contains:— 
Prayer by Telegraph, MONCURE D. CONWAY; A Royal 
Bed of Sickuess, WILLIAM Hi?cHMAN, M.D.; Vanity 
Fair Victor; The Book of Mormon ; Review of the 
Duke of Somerset's new work, &c., with other articles 
by JoHN A. Heraup, J. MCGRIGOR ALLAN, Miss 
Eyron, Rey. T. HEADLEY, PHILLIPS Day, GOODWYN 
Barby, B.T.W.R., Rev. PAGE Horps, & 

Burns, 15 Southampton Row, W.C. 





BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER. 
Just published, price 23 6d, 


BEN RHYDDING; 
ITSAMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS, 
By JAMES BAIkD, B.A. 

* Management of He lth,” &e., &e. 

“I consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhyddiug.’"—W. MACLEOD. 

London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 


Author of * 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


Ready this day, the FEBRUARY NUMBER of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, in which is commenced 


NEW STORY, entitled 
LONDON’S HEART, 


By the Author of “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and “ Blade o’ Grass.” 

Mr. GRANT'S HISTORY of the NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

The NEWSPAPER PRESS : 

Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of 
&c. 2 vols. 8yo. 

NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &e. 


* Random Rerollections,'’ 
[Vow ready. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burroy, Author of | The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. 


Highlands of the Brazil,’ 


“A Mission to Galé fle.” Explorations of tine 
[Ready this day. 


“ Abeokuta,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c. 
The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Priancur. 2 vols. - 
PROHIBITORY LEGISLATION in the UNITED 
STATES. By Justin McCarTHuy. 1 vol., 2s 6d. [Vow ready. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzceratop, 
Author of “ The Life of David Garrick,” &c. 2 vols, Svo. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The CANON'’S DAUGHTERS.” 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By | 


Ropert St. Jonn Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 3 vols. 


[Vow ready. 
SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. 


By the 
Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, 


(Now ready. 
DENISON’S WIFE. 


By Mrs. ALExanpER Fraser, 
Author of “Not While She Lives,’ * Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 


&e. 2 vols, 
LOVE and TREASON: a New Novel. By W. Fres- 
LAND. 3 vols. 


CECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricur (the 
* Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 

The SCANDINAVIAN RING. By Jonny Pomeroy, 
Author of ‘A Double Secret,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 

A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. (Ready this dan. 

“ An original and striking story by an anonymous author...... Harry Willwend is 
the ‘cherub’ of the story, and a certain Mr. Wigriff makes a most original and 
amusing villain How the ‘cherub’ become: entangled with the companies, how 
his path crosses Mr. Wigriff's at unexpected times and places, are matters which 
make up the interest of an excellent novel.”"—TZimes, 

BIDE TIME and TIDE. By the Author of “The 
Gage of Honour,” “* The Eastern Hunters,” &c., &. 3 vols. [Now ready. 

HENRY ANCRUM: a Tale of the last War in New 
Zealand. By J. U.K. 2 vols. [Vow ready. 

POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 
Years. By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. In 1 vol. 7s 6d. 

Now ready iu 1 vol., price 6s, a New and Cheap Edition of 

OLD MARGARET, By Henry Kinastey, Author of 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Hetty,” &., &c. 

Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, boards, price 2s. 

PAPERS: HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. Being 
Selections from the Works of G. A. SALA. Suitable for Penny Readings, &c. 

Also, now ready, price 2s, uniform with the above. 

GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. By G. A. Sata, 


Author of * After Breakfast,” “ Dutch Pictures,” &c., &, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Just published, in imperial 4to, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


ey KEY to the LONDON MONEY MARKET. By 

ArtTHUR Crump, Author of “ A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, and 
the Exchanges.” 

This work is designed with a view to assist the Banker, Merchant, and 
Capitalist in forecasting the future course of the Money Market. It contains the 
Bank of England Returns, tabulated from the year 1778 to the close of 1871, with 
blank tables to fill in future returns with the pen; the Price of Consols, the Bank 
Rate of Discount, a record of the chief Political and Commercial Events in chrono 
logical order which have affected the Money Market and the Bunk of England from 
1792 to the present time, together with other matter baving reference to the Circu- 
lation, Bullion, the Rate of Discount, Deposits, and the Money Market generally. 

“A very useful work.”"—7imes’ Money Article. 

“An elaborate and valuable work, which capitalists generally will find of great 
Fervice. —City Press. 

“This work is founded on an ingenious theory well worth examinuation.”“— 
Submarine Messenger. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN. and Co., Paternoster Row. 











Now ready, in Svo, price 12s s, cloth, 


See of the NATION AL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Leeds Meeting, 1871. Edited by 
Epwin Pears, LL.B., Genera! Secretary of the Association. 
*,” The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870, 
pric -e 128 each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s, may also be had. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


M ARION and CO., 22 and Soho Square, 
was @ PHOTO iRAPHIC PUBLISHERS and DEALERS. 
Agents for the sale of Bourne aud Shepherd's Indian Photographs, 
Agents for the sale of Natman’s Canndian Photographs, 
Agents for the sale of Laurent’s Spanish Photographs, 
And many others, including those by Haufstaengl, England, Bedford, Wilson, &e. 
Photographs of all kinds may be selected from collections, arranged, mounted. 
titled, portfoliced, or made into vo!umes. 


London, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The TENTH EDITION i 


THE LIFE OF CHARLE 
By JOHN FORSTER. 

Vol. I, 1812-1842. 

Demy Svo, with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s. 


s ready this day, of 


S DICKENS. 


its Origin, Progress, and | 


By Joun Morury. Demy 8vo, 


| VOLTAIRE. 
price ls, 
By 


the late Captain Forsytu. Demy 8vo, with Mapand Coloured Illustrations, 153. 


he KERAMIC GALLERY, comprising about 


Six mere Photographie Llustrations of a. curious, and choice examples 
of Pottery and Porcelain, from the Earliest Times to the Present, selected by 
the Author from the British Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Geo- 
logical Museum, and various Private Collections. With Historical Notices 
and Descriptions, By WILLIAM CHAFFERS. In Two handsome volumes, £4 4s. 


PICTURES of OLD ROME. 


| 
| ELLIOT. New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


By Frances 
‘The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN 


in ITALY. 
By Frances E.uror. New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


“Mrs, Elliot knows Italy and the Italians as few Englishwomen know or have 
known them, Her book is written as few women could write it.’'—Zimes. 


BLINDNESS and the BLIND. By W. Hanks 


Levy, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 


| 


BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Sreetx. 3 vols. 
(This day. 

MEN WERE DECEIVERS' EVER. By 
HAMILTON MARSHALL, 2 vols. (This day. 


The FINGER of FATE. By Captain Mayne 


Rem, 2 vols. [This day. 
‘The VALLEY of POPPIES. By Josern 
HATTON. 2 vols, 


ONLY THREE WEEKS. 


“ Ereighda Castle.” 2 vols. 


NOBODY'S FORTUNE. 


3 vols. 


By the Author of 
By Epmunp Yares. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 re 








9 
MACMILLAN’S MA‘ ‘AZINE. 
No. 148. 
For FEBRUARY, Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. “Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By William Black, Author of 
“A Daughter of Heth,” &c. Chapters [V.—VI. 
2. “BirrHpay SONGs TO AN OLD Frienv.” By Mary Brotherton. L The Bird. 
Il. Home. 
“ A CONVERSATION.” 
“A Frencu LApy IN THE TUILERIES.” 
5. “STRIKE, BUT HEAR.” 
3. ©THE LICENSING QUESTION IN SWEDEN.” 
. “CuristinaA Nortu,” Chapters [X.—XL. 
“Tne JABBERWOCK.” By Thomas Chatterton. 
“PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF FirtY YsARs' RESIDENCE IN IRELAND,” 
John Hamilton, of St. Ernan’s. Parts VIL and VIII. 
“Tue Right HoNouRABLE JOUN Baricut, M.P." By 8S. Flool Page. 


By the Author of “ Friends in poems . 
By M. De Wit 


By 


9, 


0. 


ECLIPSE EXPEDITION.—In NATURE for 
JANUARY 18 and following weeks will be found interesting and detailed 
Accounts of the OBSERVATIONS of the TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN of 
December 12 made in INDIA by Mr. NoRMAN Lock Y&R aud other Members of 


the Expedition. 
NATURE, price 4d., published every THURSDAY by MACMILLAN and Co., Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The NEW LAW COURTS: a Reply to Portions 


of Mr, Street's Pamphlet. By Evwarp M. Barry, R.A. Svo, price Is. (This day. 


| 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in one vol. crown Svo, 10s 6d, 


or] x . . . 
AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. 
By CHARLES KiINGsLEY, With numerous I/lustrations. (This day. 

“ A better tourist could not possibly have gone on a bettertour. The strong point 
and charm of ‘At Last’ are its animated and pictorial descriptions of natural 
objects and scenery. On these we have preferred tu dwell, and on this score we 
commend it to old and young.” —7imes. 

“If it does not interest from the beginning to the very end it will not be the fault 
of the auther.”—Jforning Jost. 





THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


HENRY CRABBE ROBINSON'S DIARY, 


| 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. 
| 
' 
| 


Selected and Edited by Dr. 
SapLer, (This day. 
« Excellencies like those which render the personal revelations of Pepys and the 


observations of Boswell such pleasant reading abound in this work. In it is to be 
found something to suit every taste and inform every miud.’—Dai/y News. 





| MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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On Monday, the 29th January, will be published, medium 8yo, pp. 426, cloth, 


EMPIRE IN ASIA: | 


HOW WE CAME BY IT. A BOOK OF CONFESSIONS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. } 
. 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


London: TRUBNER and C 


| 
| 





MIDDLEMARC &. | 





By GEORGE ELIOT. 


On the sist will be published. 
BOOK II.—OLD and YOUNG. 
Price 5a. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
Of whom may be had, price 5s., 


BOOK I.—MISS BROOKE. 








~BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS. | 
Demy 8vo, 


MESSRS. 
SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the Doctor. 


14s. 


LIVES of the PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. By H.R.H. the 


Duke D'AUMALE. Translated with the sanction of His Royal Highness by the Rey. R. BROWN: | 
BORTHWICK. 2 vols. 8vo, 303. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of MY LIFE. By Alphonse de Lamartine. | 


Translated by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. 2 vols, 





LETTERS from INDIA. By the Hon. Emily Eden, Authoress of 


“Up the Country.” 2 vols. large crown 8yo, 21s. 


LETTERS and OTHER WRITINGS of the late EDWARD DENISON, | 


M.P. for Newark. Edited by Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, Bart. Demy Svo, 7s 6d. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New widest Street, Publishers in emnenttied to Her Majesty. 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


POOR MIs S58 ncaa 
| 








By WILKIE COLLINS. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers this day, in 3 vols. crown Syo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








Now ready, a Complete and carefully Revised Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s, | 


TAINE’S HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated 


by Henry VAN LAUN, With a new Preface by the Author. 
OPINIONS OF TIE PRESS. 

Athenvum, Jan. 20, 1872.—* A brilliant and original book, as interesting as a good novel, yet working out a 
philosophical theory whic hi in the author's opinion, explains the world’s history as well as England's.” 

The Examiner, Oct. 21, 1871.—* ‘ Taine’s History of English Literature’ shows a sounder appreciation of the | 
spirit of our literature, and is a beste exponent of its growth from stage to stage, and of the minute character- 
istics of each stage, than any of the numerous summaries and outline histories that have been produced by 
Englishmen...... Of the general method pursued by M. Taine in this work we cannot speak too highly...... We are 
bound to bear testimony at once to the very great ability with which M. Van Laun has translated the work.” 

The Daily News, Dec. 26, 1871.—* No other history of our literature can match M. Taine’s in comprehensive | 
grasp of thought, brilliancy of style, and trustworthiness of statement. It deserves a conspicuous place in every 
library...... Its appearance in an English dress will, we hope, largely increase the circle of readers and admirers.” 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. To be had of all Booksellers. 





This week, Second Edition, carefully revised, 1 vol., 6s. 


STUDIES in POETRY and PHILOSOPHY. By J. C. Shairp, 


Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard's, St. Andrew's. 
Pii vates et Pheebo Digna Locuti. | 


By the same Author. 
Next week will be published, a Third Edition, with a new Preface, 1 vol.. 3s 6d. 


CULTURE and RELIGION in some of their RELATIONS. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh. To be had of all Booksellers. 


} 
| 
| 








Next week will be published. in 1 vol. demy Svo. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS in CONNECTION with the LAND, the 


CHURCH, &. By E. WILLIAM Ropertson, Author of “Scotland under her Early Kings.” 
CONTENTS. | 
1. STANDARDS OF THE Past IN WEIGHT AND CURRENCY. 
2, THe YEAR AND THE INDICTION. 
3. THE LAND. 
4. CHAPTERS OF ENGLISH HISTORY BEFORE THE CONQUEST. | 
5, ROME. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street. | 





Sold by all Stationers. 


OXFORD MOURNING NOT PAPER & ENVELOPES. 


REGISTERED SOLID BLACK BORDER. 
“ Elegant, though free from Ornamentation.” 





DENTELLE MOURNING STATIONERY. 


NEW SPECIALITY IN MOURNING STATIONERY FOR LADIES. | 
| 
- THE CHOICEST BORDERS INTRODUCED. | 


TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Mourning Stationery Manufacturers, London. } 


| terly Review. 


| pe Thousand, re a 18mo0, cloth, 23; post free, 2s 2d. 


| Buttock, M.A. Vol. 2. Sermons preached in Ch 


NEW BOOKS. 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES. 
By the Rev. R. DEMAUS, M.A 


WILLIAM TYNDALE: a Biography, A 
Contribution to the Early History of the English 
Bible. By the Rey. R. DemAvs, M.A., Author of 

“Hugh Latimer.” With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 
78 6d, boards. : 

“ Thoroughly worthy of its subject."—Daily News, 

* Mr. Demaus has m _ himself acquainted with the 
first sources, and ha itten what is in ey ‘TY way a 
worthy companion t his * Hugh Latimer,’ and that is 
surely saying much."’—.Voncon/orimist. 


HUGH LATIMER : a a Biography. By the 
Rev. R. DeMAUs, ’repared from Original 
and Contempor: wy —— a. ants. With fine “Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth boards, 

“This carefully-written life deserves to take rank 
among works of original research and sound literary 
workmanship.” —Afheneum. 

3y the AUTHOR of “ SPANISH PICTURES.” 

SWISS PICTURES, drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. With numerous Illustrations by E, 
WHYMPER and others. A New and Enlarged 
Edition. 8s, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

“In this third edition there are so many additions 


and improvements, that this very beautiful volume 


is still more attractive and beautiful than before.”"— 
Standard. 
By DEAN HOWSON. 
|MEDITATIONS on the MIRACLES of 
CHRIST. By the Rey. J. S. Howson, D.D.. Dean of 
Chester, Author of “Scenes from the Life of St. 
Paul.” Crown S8yo, 38, boards. 
3y CANON TRISTRAM. 


|The SEVEN GOLDEN CANDLESTICKS; 


or, Sketehes of the Seven Churches of Asia. By 
the Rev. H. B. Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
Engravings, 6s, bevelled buards, gilt edges. 

“Dr. Tristram writes from the impressions and sug- 
gestions of a personal visit to the sites of the Seven 
Churches, and few men are more competent. It is 
aninstructive and attractive volume.’"—JZritish Quar- 


“A beautiful book. Dr. Tristram’s name is a 
warrant for the trustworthiness of the research.” — 
Guardian. 

By the Rey. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 


The HISTORY OF GREECE. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. F. 
ARNOLD, B.A, With Engravings. Crown svyo, 
Gs. boards. 





| London: ReELiaious be acT Socrety, 56 Paternoster 


Row, and 164 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





”D 


HINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
A Book of General Information, with a copious 
Index. *,* The most learned reader will derive bene- 
fit from consulting it. —Odserver. 
Londou: WILLIAM ‘Tae . Pancras Lane, C beegel le. 








Reduced in price, 2 vols. crown S8vo, cloth, 7 7s. 
ERMONS of Mr. HENRY SMITH, 
the Silver-Tongued Preacher. With a Memoir, 
by THomAS FULLER, B.D. Carefully edited. 
London: WILLIAM Te¢G, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Reduced in price, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 5 
TOWELL'S (Rev. HUGH, M. A. ) 
K SERMONS. Vol. I. The Passover, and othe 
Sermons, with a Memoir. By the Rev. CHa 





Church, Salford. 
London: WILLIAM T86G, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Reduced in price. 
FULLER'S (Dr. THOMAS) WORKS. 
PULLER'S (Dr. THOMAS) CHURCIL 
HISTORY of BRITALN. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, L5s. 
ABEL REDIVIVUS; or, the Dead yet Speaking. 
Two vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 
CAUSE and CURE of a WOUNDED CON- 
SCIENCE, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
A COMMENT on RUTH and NOTES on 
JONAH. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 
JOSEPHS PARTI-COLOURED COAT, 
Davin S HELNOUS SIN, &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 
A PISGAH SIGHT of PALESTINE, and the 
CONFINES THEREOF, I 














With Fac- —— sof ull the 
quaint Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 
| London: WILtiau Teae, Pancras Lane, ¢ ci le. 


“Just publishe 4, price 6d. 


te ARMY, AS [f SHOULD BE. 
By CENTURION 


London: Epwarp Bouwrvs, 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, E.C. 


Just out. 
rNHE GOLD DIGGER’S STORY, and 
other Poems. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
| Cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Burns & Oates, Portman Street and Paternoster Row. 








Just out, price 3s. 
HE PLACE VENDOME and LA 
ROQUETTE. The First and Last Acts of tho 


| Commune. Authorized Translation from the French 
of Abbe Lamazow. By C. F. AUDLEY. 


London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co., 17 and 13 Poriniaa 


Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, EO. 
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| 15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ay See, | HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of The SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon, Second Edition. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vol. . wok. Sue. She 
I. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. *A lively, inte res ting, ond altog gothe r novel hook on Switzerland. It is full of valuable information on social, 
politi cal, and ecclesias tie al questi 4 '. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable.”—Daily News 


SAINT ABE and HIS SEVEN WIVES: Mh ntl cnseasrtser ry one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant novel and abundantly 


yunt of the Switzers. The composition of the ‘bo »%k isin the very best style.”—/os 
a Tule of Salt Lake City. Crown 8vyo, 5s. «A work of real and abiding value 












Mr. Dixon has never painted with more force and truth. His descriptions 
are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most cordially recomaiend the book. "—Standard, 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and PRAIRIE FARMS and PRAIRIE FOLK. By Parker Gillmore 





ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL “Ubique”). 2 vols.. with Illustrations, 21s, 
HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post Syo, 24s. A book whic ‘h will make the English reader take a deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. Mr. 
| Gillmore »'s sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters.”—/ui/y News. 

—— = GARDENS: Notes m LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1872. Under the 
Plant oo By Forses Watson, MI EspecraAL PATRONAGE OF Hen Masesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and containing all the new Creations. 
Crown 8v 41st Edition. 1 vol. royal Svo, with the Pg wut ifully engr ived, bound, gilt « edges, 31s 64. 

{ “A work which corrects all errors of former works, Lt is a most asefal publication.”"—Zimes. The readiest, 





| the most useful, and exactest of moderna works on the subject."—Spectator. “A work of great value. It is the 


The PRINCESS and the GOBLIN. By mos t faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.”—/’ost. 
Anuar Hughes, Crowa so, clath witexse, 2 QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS. A Narrative of Discovery and 


Arthur Hughes. Crown Svo, cloth gilt extra, 5: 
+e IN THE Nowru Pactric. By Francis Pooue, C.E. Edited by J. W. Lixpox. 8vo0, with 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. By £. 


MARLITT. Translated by HI. J. G. Crown 8yo, 
10s 6d. 


mr aly inte resting work—ws - written and we!l edited—is fall of novelty and curious facts. It is 
ng the most fresh and instructive volumes of travel and adventure which have been published for a 


| long time.”—Standard. 


MUsIo ond MORATS. Py tho Rev, TM LITERARY LIFE of the Rev. WILLIAM HARNESS. By 


anne ecogges ‘The CITIES of the NATIONS FELL. By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 
COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora Greenwell. | SECOND Epition. 1 vol., 6s, bound. 
Crown 8yvo, 3s 6d. ~~ 


Tho CHILDREN'S JOURNEY, fe * THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
the Author of *Voyago en Zigeng.” Boautituily | A WOMAN in SPITE of HERSELF. By J. C. Jeaffreson. 3 vols. 


illustrated. Square Svyo, 10s 6d. “Mr. Jeaffreson’s powerfully-written and exc g tale possesses several claims to public attention. In the 
character of Felicia Avalon our author vod evidence of his creative originality. oe is never 
i his novel thr ugh withe mat a pause.” — then eum, “% A delightful 














. | dall, his narrative never flags. We read 
WORKS of FANCY and IMAGINATION ; | | and exciting story. The interest intensifles with every page until it becomes suite absorbing. "—Post. “A very 
being 2 Colleetion of Poetical and other Works. | interesting story, with a thoroughly original plot.’"—(r apie. ‘A most enthralling story, worthy of Balzac. 


By GrorGe MACDONALD. Ten Pocket Volumes in Mr. Jeaffreson has obtained a complete ona brilliant success. —Sunday Times. 


nent Case, £3 2s BRUNA’S REVENGE. By the Author of “Caste.” 3 vols. 


*,* The Volumes can be had separately. 
LONDON LYRICS. By Frederick Locker. A . FIRST APPEARANCE. By Mrs. Evans Bell. 3 vols. 


Fifth Edition. Small 8vo, 6s. full of interest."—/ost, “A very lively, readable, and clever bouk. The theatrical scenes are very amusing 
and well told."—Zcho. 


LILLIPUT LEGENDS. By the Author of WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By George Macdonald, LL.D. 3 vols. 


se aye Levee.” With Illustrations. Square 8yo, ‘Wilfrid Cumbermede’ is extremely original, clever, and intere sting. Bes des the faculty of drawing 
| ame ter, Mr. Macdouald bas a wonderful gift of word-painting.”—Athenwum. 


. HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 2 vols. 


SUNDAY ABROAD, By Thomas | } 4 A powerful novel of domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of a suecessful novelist.”"—Daily News. 


GuTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 
TUNES to HYMNS in ‘The nrvuter, | MINE, OWN FAMILIAR ono e. By | - — _ wens 
1ere is great force in the character of Adelaide Snowden, an 


“Mrs, Montgomery has broken new ground 
By the late T. T. Lynca. 10N . = 7 
y Edited by Tuo 1 | many touches of true artistic discrimination adorn it,”—Specfator. 


Pettit, A.R.A.M. Square 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Tho THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN ASTON. -ROYAL. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 3 VOIS. (rusready. 


Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant, of Mel oi * ‘ 7 
bourne and London, By BENJAMIN GREGORY. .| NEW VOLGME, just pulliched, 


With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 6: 

“% LONG'S DECLINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 8vo. Vol. I. 
From the Destruction of Carthage to the End of the Jugarthine War. 14s. Vol. Il. From the Defeat of L. 
The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of PRAYER | Cassius Longinus to the Death of Sertorius. 14s. Vol. LIL. Ine sy Soa Tae Mithridatic War, the Cati- 
for the DEPARTED. With copious Notes and line Conspiracy, and the Consulship of C. Julius Cesar. Is. Vol. IV. Containing Cesar's Campaign in 

Appendices. By the Rev. FrepeRicK GEORGE | Gaul, and the Contemporaneous Events in Rome. 14s. 
Leg, D.C.L., F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, | Mr. Long, following Sallust, has taken the destruction of Carthage as the epoch at which the corruptions, 
Demy Syo, 16s | which finally ended in the overthrow of the Roman Republic, first commenced. He gives us a full record of 
" siacaied | the constitutional changes, and of the events which influe need them, from that period to the establishment of 


the Empire. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the | “Tf any oue can guide us through the almost inextricable mazes to this labyrinth, it ishe. As a chronicler, 


NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the present | he possesses all the requisite kni wk “ige, and what is nearly if not quite as — ortant, the ee —— 
Yrisis i } : He never attempts to explain that wich is hopelessly corrupt or obscure ; he does not confound twilight wit 
risis , oy , > 
Crisis in the Church of England. By tho Rev. G. daylight; he warns the reader repeatedly that he is stane ling g on shaking ground; he has no framework of 
A. Jac - | 8 i s gr 
. Jacos, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's | theory into which he presses his facts.’"—Saturday Revicw. 


Hospital. Post Syo, 16s. 





DEDICATED to the EARL of DERBY. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. By THOUGHTS upon GOVERNMENT. By Arthur Helps. Large 


SARAH TYTLE J. L. Watson, 2 3. po 
i LER and J. L. WATSON. 2 yols. post crown 8vo, 9s 6d. 


Syo, 16s. son 
P | “The distinguishing note of Mr. Helps’s book is wisdom, or,—let us say its high and sober penetration.”"— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean Ingelow. “ His present work is marked by all his well-known characteristics ; diligent and accurate research, sound 


With Illustrations, Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra. és. reasoning, and well-weighed practical conc!usious.”"—Standard. 
“ We have thought it our duty to differ with Mr. Helps on some points, but, on the whole, this tre ative be 
a government may be recommended to the reader, both as containing a lucid exposition of the views enterta 
The CHARITIES of EUROPE. By John }; by Mr. Helps ona most important subject, and as affording very valuable information to the general red uder on 
DE Leirpe. With numerous Portraits and [lustra- | the science and conduct of constitutional government.”—Zines. 
tions. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. } 
" men } London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar 
Account of a Visit to India. By Norway Mac) POPULAR EDITION, IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS, OF MR. MORRIS'S 





LEOD, D.D, With numerous Illustrations. Small | GREAT POEM. 
4to, cloth extra, 21s. 
HEROINES in OBSCURITY: a Second T E ARTHLY ‘ 
Series of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” By Saran CONTAINING TWENTY-FIVE TALE3 IN VERSE. 
TYTLER. Cro 8 | ilt e 5s 
YTLER. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, | Past X erown ee, limp cloth, 2s Gd, containing the Tales of “The Wanderers " and “ Atalanta’s Race,” will be 


ready for delivery January 31. 





, : : . 
STRAIAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. | London: ELLIS and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXV,, 


for JANUARY, 1872. 
CONTENTS. 


Yu e's Epition oF Marco POLo. 

LACE-MAKING AS A FINE ART. 

TYERMAN’'S LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 

TYLOR ON PRIMITIVE CUL' . 

CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
RAILWAY ORGANIZATION IN THE LATE WAR. 

IRISH UNIVERSITY EpucCaTIoNn. 

. GRANT'S CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

9. Mr. BROWNING'S “ BALAUSTION.” 

10, THE CHURCH, THE LAND, AND THE LIBERALS, 


BARON STOFFEL’S REPORTS of the 


MILITARY FORCES of PRUSSIA, 1868 to 1870. Translated by C. E. H. 
VINCENT, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Post 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


Lord GEORGE BENTINCK: a Political Bio- 


graphy. By the Right Hon. B. Disrarit. Eighth Edition, revised, and printed 
uniformly with the Cabinet Edition of Mr. Disraeli's Novels and Tales. Crown 


8yo, price 6s, 
By Sir 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. 


Henry HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Post 8vo, price 10s 6d, 


HUNGARIAN CELEBRITIES. 


W. J. Wyatt, M.D. Author of * Revolutionary Shadows,” «ec. 
price 10s 6d. 


THREE CENTURIES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. By C.D. Yoner, Professor of Modern History and English Literature, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-One Entirely New Maps. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by the Rey. G. BuTLurR, M.A, Principal of Liverpool College, Imperial 


4to, price 3s 6d sewed, or 5s cloth. 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 
Hf. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, By W. E. 
8yo0, price 23s 


HISTORY of the RISK and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By the same Author. Cabinet 
Edition (the Fourth). 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD the THIRD. By WILLIAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 
16 Woodeuts. 2 vols, 8yo, 28s. 


The Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S SCHOOL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. New Edition, revised by the Author and brought down to 1871. 
12mo, price 6s. 
By 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. 


ELIZABETH M. Sews Lt, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” New and Cheapor Edition 
(the Tenth), Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. By the same Author. 


Second Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: its CRITERION, 





OI OUR oS 


sy Captain 


Post 8yvo, 


INSTRUMENTS, and LAWS. By JAmes Macivor, D.D., M.R.LA. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I, The Criterion and Instruments of Religious Progress, 8vo, price 12s, 
RICHARD DOYLE’S’ PICTURES from 


FAIRYLAND. With Sixteen Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs printed in 
Colours, and a Poem by G. W. ALLINGHAM. Folio, price 3s 6d. 


The DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the late W. T. BRaANDE and 
the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, price 63s, 


SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of 


CHEMISTRY; bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery down to the End 
of the year 1869. By Hgnry Warts, F.R.S., assisted by eminent Scientific 
and Practical Chemists. 8vo, price 31s 6d. (On Wednesday nert. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS FAMILIARLY 


EXPLAINED. By Dr. H. Scurenupy. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
LASSBLL. Edited, with Notes, by W. Hueains, LL.D, F.R.S. With 13 
Plates (Six Coloured) and 223 Woodcuts. 8yo, price 28s, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on _ the 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, containing the Theory of Plane Curves, with 
numerous Examples. By B. WILLIAMSON, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Post 8vo, price 10s. 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC and MENSURA- 
TION. By C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. Being the Seventh of the New Series of 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical, edited by T. M. GOoDEVE, 
M.A. Small 8vo, price 10s. 

TEXT-BOOKS previously published, price 3s 6d each :— 

- GOODEVE'S MECHANISM. 

- BLOXAM’S METALS. 

. MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

. GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 

. WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY. 

- MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT. 


aor ohoe 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.'S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ry p > Ay ~ r ‘ > Tr 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
with Illustrations by HUsert HerkHOMER and S. L. Finpes. Price 1s. 
(January 29th, 
CONTENTS. 
Srory OF THE PLeBiIscite. Told by One of the 7,509,000 
who voted’ Yes.” (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 7-8. 
ENGLISH RURAL POETRY. 
Riguet A LA Hovrerr.—il. 
WANDERINGS IN JAPAN. By A. B. Mitford. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE CARNIVAL. 
Lorp KILGOBBIN, (With an Illustration.) 


Chap. 72. The Saunter in Town. 
— 73. A Darkened Room. 
74. An Angry Colloquy. 
75. Maurice Kearnoy’s Reflections. 
76. Very Confidential Conversation, 


t 
77. Two Young Ladies on Matrimony. 
73. A Miserable Morning. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 





1. 
The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of 


“ Unawares,” “Tales of the South of France,""&e. 1 vol., price 7s. [This day. 


SHOOTING the RAPIDS. 


INNES SHAND, Author of “ Against Time,” &c. 


By ALEXANDER 


3 vols. [/mmediately. 


ANNIE: “An EXCELLENT PERSON.” By 


E. S. MAtnu, Author of “ Among] Strangers.” 1 vol. [Ready. 
4. 


SISTERS and WIVES. 


Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &e. 


By Saran Tytter, 
1 vol.” (Ready. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


1, 
SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 
“Behind the Veil.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“ We must unhesitatingly own both its cleverness and its powor...... We find our- 
selves absorbing every line, carried along by the power of description, the ingenuity 
of construction, the daring psychological detail, and the strange fascination of a not 
over-pleasant but still most powerful story...... Maria Secretan, who tells the story, 
is a governess of the Jane-Eyre pattern. She photographs upon paper the thought, 
the difficulties, and the daily working of a very powerful mind, and the tragical life 
which befell, or might have befallen, a selfish, strong, and very extraordinary 
woman.’ —Observer. 

« This striking work has so much of literature in it as to make it notable as a rede 
letter fact in the fiction of the day.”"—Morning Post. 

“It is impossible that any of its readers will deny the power with which the 
principal characters are drawn, or the originality and sustained interest of the plot.” 
—Daily News. 

“One reads it breathless. The plot is complicated to a ‘degree, but it is well 
worked out; and the manner in which the heroine's character is depicted is 
masterly.”"—John Bull. 


The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
By CuarLes LEVER. Five Illustrations. CrownS8vo, 5s. 


“Mr. Lever has excelled himself in this capital novel, which possesses the 
merit of a carefully planned plot, the mystery of which is so artfully contrived 
that the reader does not suspend the very simple and natura! solution until it is 
unfolded by him, combined with a group of thoroughly original personages who 
play their several parts with life-like dignity and grace; with charming naiveté 
and sweetness; or with reflued craft and cunning. We have the satisfaction of 
feeling throughout that the work is in the hands of a master, and) that all the 
representations are of the first order."—Lraminer. 

“ It needed not the voucher on the present title-page to proclaim the authorship. 
The vast breadth of canvas, the bright colouring, the dash, the roliicking humour, ° 
albeit sobered down, the ever-flowing animal spirits, the cosmopolitanism, and the 
skill in sustaining reading interest throughout a long com plication of the barely 
possible, stamp as plainly as printers’ ink could do the name of Charles Lever...... 
It would be vain to attempt by mere indication the wonderful situations of the 
story or the picturesque beauty of many of the descriptions.”"—Morniny Post. 





THE POPULAR EDITION OF 
Mr. THACKERAY’S WORKS. To be Com- 
pleted in Twelve Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. each. 
On Monday, January 29, Volume V. 


The VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. 


With a Frontispiece. 





Jast published, demy 8yo, 14s. 


EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the 


KEDIVE. By the Nev. F. BARHAM ZINCKE, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen. 


“Mr. Zincke speaks like a man of rare powers of perception, with an intense love 
of nature in her various moods, and an intellectual sympathy broad and deep as the 
truth itself. The culture of a scholar underlying the instincts of a philosophic 
inquirer suggests at every step points of analogy and relationship between the 
present and the past, and gives the charm of classical refinement to the workings 
of a robust and masculine intellect."—Saturday Review. 
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